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SX Talk About 2 
“Effective Advertising 
Mediums” 


What “better women’s opinion” do you want than 


one from your own home? 


If your women folks don’t take one of “The Butterick 
Trio” magazines, get one of them—“ Delineator,” 
“ Designer” or “ New Idea Woman’s Magazine ”— take 
it home, tell what you paid for it and ask for a candid 
opinion. 

When you get this opinion, multiply it by about Ten 
Million and you'll get an idea of the effectiveness of 
advertising in “ The Butterick Trio.” 


Manager of Adverti 
Butterick Building 
New York City 


F. H. Ratsren, Western Adv. Mgr., First Nat’) Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Ask Our Advertisers 
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Do You Intend to Open Up the 
NEW ENGLAND Territory? 


17 MILK STREET 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


While human nature is fundamentally the same 
everywhere yet you have but to reflect a moment 
to realize that the people in different sections of 
the country vary widely in their points of view 
and habits of thought. 


On an article of general use, a selling campaign of de- 
cided effectiveness at a southern or western point may 
fall short of equal results in a decidedly different kind 
of territory, as for instance, New England. Not because 
cf any basic shortcoming in the article itself, but because 
the sales method should have been amended to meet the 
somewhat different point of view and habit of thought 
of the average New Englander. 


I have studied the New England field, deeply and long, on 
widely different selling propositions. 


Here was a bakery requiring thirty-two (32) teams to de- 
liver their product. In a little less than three years after 1 
becante associated with their sales work, it took sixty-two 
(62) teams to deliver their daily product. 


Here was a retail concern with a little mail order depart: 
ment, which brought them in only about $1,000 a year. The 
second year I had charge of it the business of this mail order 
department was $85,000! And in no year since has it been 
less than that. 

I have met with similar successes in solving selling prob 
lems in cigars, clothing, proprietary remedies, foodstuffs and 
other lines. 

If you intend to break into the New England territory, or 
if you want to increase your sales in New England, my ex- 
perience with the field will prove of great value to you. 

The tremendous buying capacity of New England can be 
secured for your product by the right methods, and here in 
New England you can achieve a permanency and a firm ad- 
herence to your goods, when once established, that you can- 
not match anywhere else in America. 


Ernest J. Goulston 





Developer of Sales 


ESPECIALLY IN 


NEW ENGLAND 


BOSTON. MASS. 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF 
NEW TRADE-MARK 
LAWS. 





MANY OF THE DEFECTS OF THE OLD 
STATUTES HAVE BEEN REMEDIED— 
CANCELLATION OF A REGISTRATION 
NOW A DIFFICULT MATTER—GOODS 
BEARING A TRADE-MARK SOLD IN 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE ARE THOR- 
OUGHLY PROTECTED. 

By John T. Robb, 

Specialist in he ae Washington, 


Printers’ INK trade-mark talks 
are becoming exceedingly inter- 
esting. The article in your recent 
issue entitled “The Trade-Mark 
Machine,” however, gives an erro- 
neous idea concerning the actual 
merit of and benefit derived from 
the recently enacted Trade-Mark 
Laws of 1905-1906, and as regards 
its workings in the Patent Office 
practice. 

The writer of the article takes 
an isolated case, one which if it 
presents facts, is unlikely to recur 
in many years, and by enlarging 
thereon in a fanciful manner de- 
duces that the United States Pat- 
ent Office, in carrying out the laws 
protecting trade-marks, is only a 
machine, producing machine-like 
results solely. 

That Printers’ INK is the me- 
dium in which to intelligently dis- 
cuss the foregoing subject is evi- 
dent when it is borne in mind that 
millions of dollars each year are 
expended in the advertising and 
exploitation of trade-marked ar- 
ticles. Hence, it is highly desir- 
able that advertisers, and their 
representatives who directly con- 
trol the expenditure by which ar- 
ticles are promoted under trade 
names, should appreciate fully the 
yalue of the protection afforded by 
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registering trade-marks in the 
United States Patent Office. That 
the recent trade-mark law recti- 
fied many defects existing in the 
old law, that it affords protection 
in many ways for which the old 
law made no provision, and that 
its working is conducive to the 
equitable settlement of conflicting 
rights of trade-mark proprietors, 
are facts all well known to practi- 
tioners. 

It is barely possible that a 
“Pearly Teeth” case might arise, 
where a man who adopts and uses 
a mark twenty-five years in some 
isolated place such as “Podunk,” 
sells the mark and business to an 
unscrupulous party who is pos- 
sessed of accurate knowledge that 
the same has been largely adver- 
tised by another proprietor, in ig- 
norance of the “Podunk” man, 
and only for twenty years. The 
twenty years’ man has his mark 
registered in the Patent Office 
and, according to the story, the 
latter cancels said mark when the 
“Podunk” man’s assignee asks for 
cancellation. 

This all sounds easy and ma- 
chine-like, but it may be noted that 
the proposition of effecting a can- 
cellation of a registration is a dif- 
ficult one. In deciding the merits 
of a cancellation case the Patent 
Office acts as a court of law, so to 
speak, and it is only after presen- 
tation of clear and unimpeachable 
evidence of injury suffered, and 
that the registrant is not entitled 
to the use of his trade-mark, that 
registration of such mark will be 
cancelled. Applications for can- 
cellation are comparatively fre- 
quent, but rarely successful, and 
then, too, appeals to higher tribu- 
nals are allowable to fully estab- 
lish the justice of decisions. 

Again the cancellation of 4 
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trade-mark registration is not the 
cancellation of the trade-mark, but 
of the protection afforded by the 
new law. It merely placed the 
“Pearly Teeth” parties on an 
equal footing, and they could pro- 
ceed with their business as before. 
The Patent Office has no control 
of the business, or actual exploita- 
tion of trade-marks in any way. 
The “Podunk” man would have to 
invoke the assistance of the equity 
courts in order to put his compet- 
itor out of business, and it is very 
doubtful that a court would con- 
sider that the “Podunk” party had 
good cause to complain of unfair 
competition; on the contrary, the 
newcomer with the “ Podunk” 
mark might have a hard time es- 
tablishing that he comes into court 
with clean hands. Thus, though 
the cancellation of a trade-mark 
may be accomplished in view of 
the improbable statement of facts 
suggested, little or no advantage 
would be derived under the cir- 
cumstances recited. 

Reverting, however, the Patent 
Office is not mechanical in its ad- 
ministration of the trade-mark 
law. An application for registra- 
tion, when filed, is carefully ex- 
amined and only allowed when it 
is clear that it does not conflict 
with a prior existing registered 
mark, that it is formal in respects 
defined exactly by the law (not of 
geographical, descriptive, or decep- 
tive significance, for instance), 
and otherwise proper subject mat- 
ter of registration. Prior regis- 
trants are promptly notified if an 
applicant petitions registration of 
a conflicting mark, and all parties 
have an opportunity to esté ablish 
their respective rights, if any, un- 
der strict judicial supervision. 

Marks are published before reg- 
istration and the public and legit- 
imate trade-mark proprietors are 
thus safeguarded against protec- 
tion being extended to unscrupu- 
lous parties. 

Briefly, the advantages of the 
new trade-mark law may be 
summed up as follows: While 
formerly a trade-mark used on 
goods sold in Interstate Commerce 
only was not. protected, the new 
law does give such protection. 
Heretofore it was not possible to 


register marks consisting of de- 
sctiptive words or phrases, geo- 
graphical names, names of per- 
sons, etc., but these are now sub- 
ject to registration if they have 
been used a certain period oi time, 
and probably because of the fact 
that long use of a_ trade-mark 
should be recognized as indicative 
of ownership. 

The recent enactment also pro- 
vices for the delivering up of in- 
fringing labels for destruction; 
the prevention of entry of goods 
into this country bearing an in- 
fringing trade-mark; the recovery 
of damages for infringement, and 
that suit may be brought in a 
U. S. Court without reference to 
the citizenship of the parties or 
the amount involved. 


a 
CALENDAR ADVERTISING. 

The Pabst Brewing Co. issues 
each year a handsome art calen- 
dar which it advertises extensive- 
ly. When asked whether this cal- 
endar advertising paid, F. Squier, 
manager of the Pabst Extract de- 
partment, said in a letter to 
PRINTERS’ INK: 


“We believe the publicity alone 
accruing from the large number of 
calendars we distribute yearly is 
fully equal to the cost of the prop- 
osition; in addition to which we 
have a method of bringing about 
direct sales through the distribu- 
tion of these calendars, making the 
results obtained very satisfactory 
to us. 

“Every year there are one or 
more new calendars offered to the 
public, generally put out by ad- 
vertisers envious of the success of 
those already in the field, but 
rarely do they continue the prac- 
tice, as results for the first year 
are generally discouraging, due to 
the fact that such advertisers do 
not realize that there is more in 
issuing a calendar each year than 
simply advertising it for sale at 10 


or 25 cents.” 
oe ie 


Herbert Houston, vice-president 
of Doubleday, Page & Co, 
will be the principal speaker at a 

300st Buffalo” dinner to be given 
by the Ellicott Club, of that city, 
next month. 
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WHAT THE FARMER BUYS. 

HE IS THE LARGEST INDIVIDUAL 
CONSUMER, AS A CLASS, AND HIS 
WANTS ARE NUMEROUS—LIST OF 
THE THINGS HE PURCHASES EACH 
MONTH DURING THE YEAR—HIS 
WANTS AND THE ABILITY TO FUL- 
FILL THEM ARE RAPIDLY IN- 
CREASING. 


By J. George Frederick 

Before we go after a man’s trade 
we ought to know what he buys— 
what he’s in the market for. 

Perhaps there is less known 
about what the farmer consumes 
than about any buyer in the 
United States. And yet the farm- 
er is undoubtedly the largest in- 
dividual consumer that is: in busi- 
ness, as a Class. 

The farmer is in the position of 
the head of an entire landed es- 
tate, and his needs are almost the 
needs of a community in itself. 
He lives separate from the rest 
of us, and he is dependent upon 
his own resources and tools for all 
the wide range of activities which 
occur on kis place. If he has a 
dull blade he doesn’t give the job 
to a man who makes a business 
of grinding—he has a grindstone 
of his own. And this holds good 
with everything that he does—he 
is even his own veterinary when 
his stock gets moderately ill. 

Exactly the same thing applies 
to the domain of his household. 
His household isn’t run on the 
semi-communistic scheme which 
operates in the cities. A farmer’s 
wife whom I know calls her place 
the “hall of varied industries”’— 
and such it surely is. Her house 
is at one time a preserving factory, 
at another time a dressmaker’s 
shop, and at still another time a 
slaughter-house and meat market 
and packing plant. At another 
time it is a creamery and cheese 
factory, and at still another time a 
fruitery and poultry store. And 
all this time she’s running a good- 
sized truck-garden, a nursery and 
a restaurant, and there’s many a 
farmer’s wife who even makes her 
own candles and soap. 

Now, if you will simply recollect 
that all the tools and appliances 
for all these many industries are 


necessary on the farm as they are 
not necessary in the city, it will be 
appreciated why the farmer is so 
tremendous a buyer. 

_ But let. us get down to definite 
lists, First it will be’ well to con- 
sider the more strictly agricultural 
needs of the farm, in a list which 
is divided into months so that the 
seasons can be observed: 


January—Axes and axe helves; Nev- 
erslip and other calks; fur coats and 
caps; foot warmers; soapstones; account 
books; bobs. and sleighs; cutters; felt 
boots; ice-harvesting tools; snow shovels, 

February—Horse calks; stock food; 
sleigh shoes; poultry food; blankets; 
grindstones; stoves. 

March—Rubber boots; sap buckets; 
eveporators; butter color; condition 
powders; stock food; sap pans; sap 
piles, bits, etc.; syrup cans; seeds; 
plows, harrows; blacksmithing tools; 
harness; boats; chains. 

April—Stock food; paint; carpet beat- 
ers; rubber coats and boots; drags, roll- 
ers, etc.; dirt scrapers; barb wire, fence 
supplies; garden tools; plowshares; 
wagons and carriages; butter color. 

May—Wire fencing, staples; posthole 
tools; incubators; poultry supplies; gar- 
den tools; carpets, matting; fruit tree 
sprayers, etc.; pruning knives, etc.; 
road-making machinery, etc.; paint; rub- 
ber, lap cloths, etc.; harness; rubber 
coats; hellebore. 

June—Whetstones;. lap cloths; fly 
screening; hay tedders; mowing ma- 
chines; field tools; scythes; grindstones. 

July—Hay-making tools; fruit jars; 
fly nets for horses; slug shot, bug kill- 
ers; bush hooks; cradles; paris green; 
linen dusters. 

August—Binder twine; fruit jars; 
bushel and half bushel baskets; harvest- 
ing machinery; threshing machinery; 
gas engines, power plants; ladders; milk 
cans, buckets; water carriers. 

September—Threshing machinery; po- 
tato plows; seed; planting machinery; 
harrows, land rollers; baskets; lumber; 
paint; guns, ammunition; garden tools. 

October—Cider presses; barrels; cop- 
per kettles; crocks; firearms; stoves, 
heaters; apple pickers and parers; corn 
shellers; corn-storing plants; bags, 
traps; lead pipe; blankets, boots, etc. 

November—Guns, traps, etc.; axes, 
etc.; fur robes; wagons; lamps, oil 
tanks; butchering tools; preservatives; 
dye stuffs. 

December—Sleighs, etc.; robes; winter 
clothing; wind-mills; pumping systems; 
fuel savers; books, magazines; boots; 
locks. 


Now there is a general list of 
farm needs which are in use pretty 
much all the time, and cannot log- 
ically be classed under months. It 
follows: 


Axle grease; barn disinfectants; car- 
penters’ tools; barn brooms; cream sep- 
arators; butter tubs, boxes; chains; 
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curry combs; dairy thermometers, etc.; 
harness supplies; horse blankets; horse- 
shoe outfits, supplies; blacksmith out- 
fits; fireproof safes; chamois; sponges; 
stable forks; pulleys; overalls, jumpers; 
R.F.D. mail boxes; milk pails, strainers, 
etc.; picks, shovels; chains, rope; scales; 
steelyards; pumps; sheep shears; egg 
cases; wagon jacks; butter paper and 
prints; butter churners, tools; barn-door 
hangers, hinges, handles; carriages; 
nails, etc.; horse clippers, dog collars; 
hog scrapers; pocket knives; lanterns; 
general farm machinery; milk pans; 
padlocks; wheelbarrows; saddles, etc.; 
shoemaking outfits; sewing machines; 
harness soap, horsewhips; neck-yokes; 
sheep-dip; milking tubes; shingles; ce- 
ment; roofing; vises, machine tools; oil; 
patent labor-saving devices; tiles. 


Now, I do not claim that these 
lists are complete or comprehen- 
sive. Farming in this large coun- 
try is too varied an industry to 
make a list applicable everywhere. 
But undoubtedly the lists given 
here cover the purchasing needs 
of the average farmer in a way 
never attempted before, and which 
may be a revelation to many. 
Many of the things mentioned 
here are manufactured by con- 
cerns which have never yet made 
a bid for farming trade, except 
perhaps in a general way through 
a few easily accessible cross-roads 
stores. 

Large as these lists are, yet they 
represent only the special, techni- 
cal purchases of the farmer. 
Every bit of the goods that is ad- 
vertised to appeal to the average 
man and woman and family is 
just as much desired by the farm- 
er and his family. Modern meth- 
ods—farming with brains instead 
of wholly with the hands—has lift- 
ed the farmer and his household 
out of the serf-like drudgery 
which has held back farming life 
for so many years. Farmers are 
human beings like ourselves, and 
their desires differ in no way from 
those of city people. 

Years ago, when the farmer first 
began to make money, he was 
quick to invest in a $25 organ; 
today, when he is making ten 
times as much money, he is just 
as quick to buy pianos—even play- 
er pianos and orchestrelles. His 
readiness to buy the rapidly im- 
proving farming machinery is sim- 
ply guarantee that he will con- 
tinue to buy the latest and the best 
of all things for his family. The 


INK. 


farmer has grasped that great 
principle of all modern business— 
spend money to make money. 

Farmers are interested in mat- 
tresses—they are throwing out the 
old straw ticks; they are interest- 
ed in advertised foods, for the 
farmer rarely makes his own flour 
at the nearest mill, as he used to 
do. He buys a_ trade-marked 
brand. He isn’t allowing his wife 
and daughters to make his own 
carpets from rags, as heretofore, 
nor even do they make their own 
clothes. The tendency is all to- 
ward package goods and trade- 
marked brands just as it is in the 
city. And the advertisers who are 
wise enough to see the profit in 
this tremendous movement among 
farmers are all reaping a harvest 
of prosperity. 

a 
MISTAKE IN “AD” LEADS 
TO PRINTERS’ STRIKE 
If a proofreader in reading the 
proof of an advertisernent over- 
looks an error, and if the error 
forces the advertiser to sell goods 
at a loss, and if the publisher is 
required to make good the loss 
and discharges the proofreader 
because he will not bear half the 
expense, are the printers in the 
office justified in declaring a 

strike? 

This is the situation which has 
arisen in the office of the Butte, 
Mont., Daily Miner, and will be 
put up to the executive committee 
of the International Typographical 
Union. 

The printers struck because the 
proofreader was asked to pay $3 
for passing an error in an adver- 
tisement. Later they returned to 
work, pending the decision of 
their governing body. 

PLE GES 

The recent ordinance in New 
York forbidding “sky signs,” or 
advertising signs, more than nine 
feet high above the cornice of a 
building has been pronounced un- 
constitutional by the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court. 
The decision was made in the case 
of the Superintendent of Build- 
ings against M. Wineburgh & Co., 
who placed a sign twenty feet 
high on the Metropole Hotel. 
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Kicks and 








** As one goes from John O’Groats to Land's End one gets more kicks than 
half-pence.’’—Old Saying. 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


Halfpence 














Have you ever noticed the flow 
of fashions in advertising? One 
season modish advertisers will use 
a created character—a Sunny Jim, 
Aunt Jemima, or Cream of Wheat 
chef. 

Another season everybody will 
use arrows to point out important 
things in their advertising. An 
arrow will point out the emphatic 
statement or the striking thing 
about the illustration. 

Then there will be a craze of sil- 
houettes or catchphrases, or a cer- 
tain style of typography. 

Fashions in advertising spread 
in the same way as do fashions in 
the social world, because each tries 
to emulate somebody who, he 
thinks, knows. 

When an advertiser of promi- 
nence uses a certain style of type- 
setting, display, illustration ot 
idea, and that advertiser is sup- 
posed to be successful, other ad- 
vertisers imitate it. 

You will remember that when 
John Kennedy was writing his so- 

called reason-why copy, many 

other advertisers set their copy in 
the same style as the Kennedy 
copy, thinking, wrongly of, course, 
that it was the typographical style 
that made the copy good. 

In the same way, some adver- 
tiser creates a character and 
makes a success of his advertising. 
Other advertisers credit the suc- 
cess to the character instead of, as 
they should, to the advertising it- 
self, and follow suit, and maga- 
zine pages and billboards are 
flooded with a whole vaudeville 
show of advertising headliners. It 
is very doubtful whether a char- 
acter identified with the advertis- 
ing is good advertising at all. If 
it is, it is certainly doubtful wheth- 
er the advertiser gets the full ben- 
efit unless he retains the character 
permanently. 

Assuming that the Cream of 
Wheat chef was a good thing and 


is a good thing, then the Cream 
of Wheat people must cling to 
him, or they will lose a vast 
amount of publicity that has been 
built up around him. 

It is really a very easy matter 
to create a character and give it 
international fame. It requires 
nothing but money. Very little 
brains are necessary, as is proved 
by Sunny Jim and numerous yel- 
low journal comic supplement 
people, such as Happy Hooligan, 
Buster Brown, Fluffy Ruffles and 
all the rest. These creations are 
not clever. They do not live for 
the same reason that Alice -in 
Wonderland lived. They live by 
virtue of printer’s ink. The con- 
stant reiteration of these types in 
the comic supplements of the Sun- 
day newspapers is advertising, 
and advertising makes _ these 
names of characters household 
words. 

In the same way, Sunny Jim 
was made a well-known character, 
not on account of any merit in the 
idea, but simply on account of the 
tremendous amount of money that 
was spent in advertising him. 

The great danger in advertising 
a character is that the publicity is 
put behind the character instead 
of behind the product. A very 
large amount of money -was spent 
on Sunny Jim, but that money 
was not spent on Force. There 
was no unforgetable link between 
Force and Sunny Jim. Therefore, 
this advertising, looked at from a 
business point of’ view, was not 
successful in proportion to the 
money spent. 

Nevertheless, a great many ad- 
vertisers looked with envy upon 
the advertising of Sunny Jim and 
puzzled their brains to do like- 
wise, and even now in ‘England a 
large advertiser is using a. char- 
acter called “Sunshiny Sue,” an 
echo of ‘the Sunny Jim campaign. 

Pheebe Snow is supposed to be 
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good advertising for the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, but is she? The 
Lackawanna has spent a great 
deal of money on this character, 
and it is true that the link be- 
tween Phoebe Snow and her spot- 
less raiment after riding upon the 
Road of Anthracite is more direct 
and closer and a better aid to an 
association of ideas than the con- 
nection between Sunny Jim and 
Force, but even as it is, the em- 
phasis of all the advertising is 
placed upon just one point—clean- 
liness. 

It is very doubtful whether, dol-- 
lar for dollar, the advertising of 
the Lackawanna Railroad based 
upon Phoebe Snow is anywhere 
near as good as the advertising 
of the New York Central Rail- 
road, which advertising conforms 
more with the rules of safe and 
sane advertising. I have no hesi- 
tation in speaking in. this way 
about Pheebe Snow. While I pick 
her out as a type of what I mean, 
I probably know more about her 
than about any other such charac- 
ter, as I am responsible for her. 
The advertising manager of the 
Lackawanna Railroad insisted on 
a girl in white. Starting with this 
idea the name “Phcebe Snow” was 
given because it was metrical and 
fitted in with the short rhymes 
that were to be used, and thus the 
character was launched. 

It is safe to say that everyone 
who reads has heard the name 
“Phoebe Snow,” and nearly every- 
one knows the name of the rail- 
road with which she is associated, 
but I have yet to hear of anyone 
who used the Lackawanna Rail- 
road on account of the Phebe 
Snow advertising. 

The same reasoning applies to 
catchphrases. A good catchphrase 
is a short ad. It is a descrip- 
tion of the goods, or of a process, 
or of the use of the goods, which 
is evident to everyone. Yet a 
catchphrase for catchphrase’ sake 
is foolish. Most -catchphrases 
mean nothing. A great deal of 
money is spent in advertising 
them, and a great deal more 
money is spent in getting the peo- 
ple to associate the phrase with 
the article advertised, and all this 
energy might just as well be spent 


upon the original idea of selling 
the goods themselves. 

A great many advertisers ap- 
pear to be in the attitude of Doc- 
tor Samuel Johnson toward a 
woman speaking in public. In his 
gruff way he said: : “One doesn’t 
expect it to be well done. One is 
surprised that it can be done at 
all.” Advertisers who are spend- 
ing their money in by-paths in- 
stead of on the main road to the 
market evidently do not expect 
advertising to be very successful. 
They are surprised that it can be 
successful at all. They seem sur- 
prised that anyone can draw a 
foolish picture, give it a trivial 
name, spend several hundred thou- 
sand doliars in advertising it in 
the newspapers, and then have 
everybody remember the name and 
the picture. 

What they should realize is that 
if a man can, by spending enough 
money, make people acquainted 
with the physiognomy and _ per: 
sonal traits of Sunny Jim, they 
certainly ought to be able, by 
spending less money, to make peo- 
ple acquainted with the appear- 
ance and good qualities of some 
article which is used by everyone, 
and which they ought to know 
about for their own well-being. 

Much as I dislike the forms 
which some of the advertising of 
Postum Cereal takes, it neverthe- 
less has never erred on the fool- 
ish side. It sticks to its subject 
day in and day out. Its main pur- 
pose is to sell Postum Cereal—: 
not to give a vaudeville show— 
and in the long run it will be 
found that advertising in which 
this is done brings back a better 
dollar-and-cents return than any 
of the so-called stunts which are 
here to-day and gone to-morrow. 

I am very familiar with the ad- 
vertising of a certain article which 
sells at a fairly high price, as such 
articles go, and which is found in 
most grocery stores and most drug 
stores. If I should mention the 
name of it, you would probably 
recall having seen the advertising. 
You certainly would recall having 
seen the goods, but you would not 
remember a single distinctive féa- 
ture about the advertising. “You 
would not recall any clever 
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DEU TSCH-AMERIKAN 
FARMER 








Meet Them on Their Own 
Ground 


Germans are supposed to be somewhat clannish, not to say unap- 
proachable. But if you meet them on their own. ground—come recom- 
mended by a countryman—they readily give their confidence and trust 
you to the end without question. They are loyal friends. 

Germans are the most thrifty people—always comfortably prosperous. 
Their prosperity is of the enduring sort. No financial panic dis- 
turbs them. 

But don’t think you can reach the German farmers through ordinary 
publications. You can’t do it. Use the Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer 


which stands for 


Fatherland and Mothertongue 


to them. Through years of association it has become their trusted 
guide in the New World. 

Over 140,000 of the best German farmers are on the subscription 
list of the Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer. They renew and pay in advance 
year after year without a break, and keep bringing in their friends. In 
the same way, they can be relied upon to buy again of you as regularly 
as the seasons roll round, after you become acquainted. It’s a trade you 
can bank on. 

Tell them through their own paper what you have to sell and why 
they want it. They'll buy and continue to buy to the end of the chapter. 


LINCOLN: NEBRASKA 
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phrase, any jingle, any design, any 
vaudeville character, any play to 
the gallery. It is not the adver- 
tising you would pick out as an 
illustration of cleverness in adver- 
tising. Nevertheless, in the five 
years that this advertising has 
been running on a very small ap- 
propriation, as appropriations go 
in these days, the sale of that ar- 
ticle has increased to five times its 
original sale. That is, an increase 
in the volume of business of five 
hundred per cent in five years. In 
all that time there has been no 
change in the article itself, in its 
price, in the trade nor in any of 
the conditions of its marketing. 
It has been the steady growth due 
to good advertising when the 
good advertising is applied to a 
good article. 

There is a lesson in this simp'e 
instance as long as the moral law. 
The advertisers who have learned 
it are saying nothing. They are 
sawing wood. Meanwhile, the 
spectacular advertisers are look- 
ing for bright young men to cre- 
ate Spotless Towns, parodies upon 
“The Raven” and yellow journal 
comic supplement ideas to tickle 
the ears of the groundlings. 

The real stunt in advertising is 
to sell goods. There is no other. 
Any advertising that lacks the 
power to produce this one con- 
summation is a failure, no matter 
how clever, and any advertising 
which does this is a success, no 
matter how bald. Of course, the 
most successful advertising is that 
which sells the most goods. 


FARM PAPER PUBLISHERS 
ORGANIZE AN ASSOCIATION 


The publishers of the farm pa- 
es represented in the West by 
Geo. W. Herbert, of Chicago, and 
in the East by Wallace C. Rich- 
ardson, of New York City, met 
in Chicago recently, and or- 
ganized an association to be known 
as the Standard Farm Paper As- 
sociation, and consisting, at pres- 
ent, of the following members: 
Ohio Farmer, of Cleveland, Ohio; 
Michigan Farmer, of Detroit, 
Mich.; Home and Farm, of Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Indiana Farmer, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Breeders’ Ga- 
zeite, of Chicago, Ill; Hoard’s 
Dairyman, of Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, of Ra- 
cine, Wis.; The Farmer, of St. 
Paul, Minn.; Wallace’s Farmer, 
of Des Moines, Iowa; Farmers’ 
Advocate, of Topeka, Kans. 

The objects of the Association 
are to bring about the standardi- 
zation of column widths, details 
of advertising rate cards, relations 
with advertisers and agencies, and 
other actions that may be of value 
to advertisers and _ publications 
alike. 

John P. Wallace, of Wallace’s 
Farmer, was elected president, 
and M. W. Lawrence, of the 
Ohio Farmer, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The papers in this Association 
have been doing great work, dur- 
ing the past two years in bring- 
ing the value of farm papers to 
the general advertiser’s attention. 
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Over 60,000 
in Wisconsin 


HE Wisconsin Daily League, consisting of the thir- 

a i teen best Daily papers in the thirteen best cities in 
the state of Wisconsin, Milwaukee excepted, offers 

you a circulation of over 60,000 localized and concentrated. 
It places you in touch with over 300,000 of Wisconsin’s 
population, and in no other way can you reach as directly 
or quickly these people at the price offered by the League. 











CIRCULATION 
Ashland Press - - - - - 1,500 
Beloit Free Press - - - - 2,200 ° 
Bau Claire Leader - - - 4,500 
Fond du Lac Commonwealth 4,000 
Green Bay Gazette - - - 4,400 
Janesville Gazette - - - 4,700 
La Crosse Leader Press - - 5,500 
Marinette Fagle-Star - - 3,500 
Madison Wis. State Journal 5,200 
Oshkosh Northwestern - - 9,300 
Racine Journal - - - - 4,400 
Superior Telegram - - - 9,300 


Wausau Record-Herald - - 3,000 
Total, 61,500 


Glance at a map of Wisconsin and notice the splendid 
distribution. Each individual paper is ready to give in- 
formation about its field and to co-operate with the adver- 
tiser in such ways as will be helpful. 

WISCONSIN LEADS in butter and cheese products. 
‘Highest average yield per acre of oats, barley; largest 
income per acre from tobacco; has more water power than 
any other state; leads all other states in lumber and 
planing mill products. 

It’s a splendid field in which to carry your advertising 
campaign with ‘the aid of the Wisconsin Daily League. 











Complete information from any member or by addressing 


H. H. BLISS, Sec., Janesville, Wis. 
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HOW TOBACCO IS SOLD IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 





AMERICAN CIGARETTES, ONCE LEAD- 
ERS IN THE MARKET, CROWDED OUT 
BY CHEAPER, HOME-MADE GOODS— 
POLICY OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO 
COMPANY — MARKED SUCCESS OF 
MARTIN BROS.’ PERSISTENT FOL- 
LOW-UP METHODS. 


(Special Correspondence) 
Ciun House, 
Lonpon, Dec. 18, 1908. 

An almost complete change in 
the national habits of Great Brit- 
ain with regard to smoking can be 
directly traced to advertising. 
Less than thirty years ago practi- 
cally no one smoked cigarettes ex- 
cept a few very Frenchified peo- 
ple. The working man smoked to- 
bacco in a pipe. All classes above 
the workingman standard smoked 
cigars and nothing but cigars. 

About 1880 the Richmond Gem 
Cigarettes began to be advertised 
here. John Morgan Richards and 
his brother-in-law, the late H. K. 
Terry, brought them over, and, so 
far as I know, this was the first 
serious attempt to introduce cigar- 
ettes. Of course American pipe 
tobaccoes came along at the same 
time, and the first effect of the 
Richmond Gem advertising was to 
get the cigar smokers smoking 
American packet tobacco in meers- 
chaum pipes, a most unsatisfactory 
combination. 

The depression of agriculture 
and fall of land values about that 
period hit the smaller people in 
the leisure class pretty hard and 
high-class tobaccoes, formerly al- 
most unknown, were used, as an 
economy, instead of cigars. The 
cigarette caught on first with what 
we call the “lower-middle” classes. 
These snobbish classifications are 
much marked here. A packet of 
Richmond Gems containing ten 
used to cost sixpence (12c.), and 
the effects of the Richmond Gem 
advertising, which was very large 
and included wall posters, as well 
as newspaper advertising done on 
a large scale, especially in the 
high grade six-penny weeklies, 
was to bring cigarettes into gen- 
eral use. 

. To-day the cigarette is still 


gaining ground all the while and 
more and more pushing out the 
pipe, but the greatest progress is 
being made with the poorest—the 
artizan—class, and American cig- 
arettes are no longer widely ad- 
vertised. The most popular cigar- 
eites, such as the “Park Drive,” 
“Bond of Union,” and ‘“Wood- 
bine,” come in penny and two- 
penny packets, 5 cigarettes for a 
penny, and these cheap cigarettes 
are consumed in enormous num- 
bers by artizans and the poorer 
public generally. Cigarettes cost 
more than smoking tobacco in pro- 
portion to the time taken to burn, 
but that doesn’t matter. The in- 
vidious facility with which cigar- 
ette smoke can be inhaled, and the 
large advertising done 6n behalf of 
the cigarette, act together to 
change the national habits. 

Some years ago the American 
Tobacco Company came over here 
and made a strong bid for this 
market. The British manufactur- 
ers got together and for a time 
there was a considerable fight, one 
of the weapons employed being 
bonuses to retailers. Ogden’s, then 
one of the most aggressive of 
British advertisers (Ogden’s 
“Guinea Gold” Cigarettes and to- 
bacco) were in the forefront of 
this fight, and eventually formed 
a combination with the American 
Tobacco Company; and then the 
British Trust, the Imperial To- 
bacco Company (consisting of a 
lot of big manufacturers like W. 
D. & H. O. Wills of Bristol; John 
Player and Sons, Ltd., Lambert & 
Butler, Ltd. the two Hignett 
firms, and others) absorbed Og- 
den’s and their American absorp- 
tion, and now controls a very 
large part of the whole of the to- 
bacco, cigarette and cigar business 
of this country. 

It is a big industry as a whole. 
The import duty on tobacco, in- 
cluding cigars, totals over $65,000,- 
000 a year. These taxes form the 
fourth largest item of our revenue, 
the only items exceeding the to- 
bacco duty in yield being excis2 
on alcoholic drinks, income tax, 
and the profit on the post-office. 
Tobacco, in various forms, pays, 
in fact, nearly ten per cent. of the 
running expenses of the British 
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Empire. Various kinds of to- 
bacco pay from 75c to $1 per 
pound. Cigarettes pay $1.16 and 
cigars $1.50 a pound,—I translate 
the figures roughly into American 
currency. 

The Imperial Tobacco Company, 
therefore, controlling a large share 
of ¢he total business, is a very 
big institution. It is worked 
from Bristol, where the Wills firm 
has had its headquarters ever 
since anybody can remember, but 
the Wills products are not the 
most widely advertised. The policy 
appears to be to select the output 
of one or two firms for pushing 
a few leading brands of goods 
by advertisement as_ specialities, 
and let the rest of the combine 
take care of the bulk trade, but I 
speak with great reserve on any 
methods of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, whose officials are just 
about as communicative as owls, 
and appear to regard the tobacco 
industry as a subject far too sa- 
cred to be profaned by journal- 
istic treatment. 

Therefore’ anything I know 
about the ways of the concern is 
obtained entirely in the open mar- 
ket. I know that the Imperial To- 
bacco Company keeps a large staff 
of traveling men who dress the 
windows of retailers free of 
charge. I know that they do their 
work exceedingly well. I know 
that the combine has no shops of 
its own, and the only retail con- 
cern that is tied up with it at all, 
the large multiple-shop firm of 
Salmon & Gluckstein, Ltd., under- 
took at the time of the fight not to 
open any new shops. 

Of course the window dressing 
scheme helps the combined manu- 
facturers against outside concerns, 
of which there are several vigor- 
ous ones who are good advertis- 
ers. Gallaher of Belfast, Lea of 
Liverpool, and Cope Bros. & Co., 
all advertise tobacco and cigar- 
ettes, and there is a vigorous cam- 
paign carried out on behalf. of 
East Indian Cigars, as Flor de 
Dindigul’ and Marsuma —cigars 
made of Indian and Sumatra to- 
bacco, a little different from Ha- 
vana and not without charm when 
you get used to them. Richmond 
Gems, Duke’s and the other Amer- 





ican cigarettes are not advertised 
at all, and, as a result, they are 
a little difficult to obtain. This 
looks as if the Britisher had ab- 
sorbed the American combination 
and was digesting it at leisure. As 
there is a certain public for Amer- 
ican cigarettes, an American pro- 
ducer outside the American To- 
bacco Company, and consequently 
independent of the Imperial To- 
bacco Company here, could prob- 
ably get some business by good 
advertising, but it would cost 
money to get this business. I 
think, however, that there is a 














Up-to-Date 
Information 
About Circulation 





The Chicago Record- 
Herald prints a state- 
ment of net paid circula- 
tion for the preceding 
month in every issue. 

In fact, you can find 
out what yesterday's cir- 
culation was by asking. 

Isn't this the sort o' 
information you want 
about circulation ? 





NET PAID CIRCULATION 
November, 1908 
Daily Av. exceeding 141,000 
Sunday Av. “ 200,000 


THE CHICAGO 


Record-Herald 














EBD ARATE eH 
Local Advertisers Are Excellent Judges 
They pick the best advertising medium 
for their announcements. Send for a 
copy of the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette 
any day and secure full poet of their 
preference. This field of plentiful money 


in Southern Wisconsin is as open to you 
as to the local advertiser. Million and a 
half in cash sugar beet and tobacco 
money now, being distributed. Ask all 
about the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette. 

M. 0. WATSON, 34 W. 33rd St., New York City 
A W. ALLEN, 1602 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, IH. 
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sufficient taste for the American 
cigarette, which really differs con- 
siderably from the English, to 
make a mail order campaign pos- 
sible if there were a good story 
to tell, and the window dressers 
could not get busy to freeze it out. 

There is a very capable mail 
order advertiser in the tobacco 
business already. Of late, this 
concern has been rather quiet, but 
it has a very big trade indeed. I 
refer to Martin Bros., of London. 
These people specialize on cigars 
of all brands, including one at 
least of their own, and a cigarette 
with the rather quaint title “Non- 
throat.” This is sold on a story 
that it does not irritate the throat 
when inhaled. 

One kind of cigar on which the 
Martins specialize are called 
Tweenies, a small cigar, not Ha- 
vana-made, but made of Havana 
tobacco, sold at a popular price. 
They are good value for people 
who have not contracted in an in- 
veterate form the Havana-made 
cigar habit, and their size helps 
them. The name means that they 
are something “between” a cigar- 
ette and a cigar. Of course this 
does not help them with the cigar- 
ette smoker, because a real cigar- 
ette smoker inhales the smoke. In 
England no one inhales the smoke 
of a cigar, though I have met 
Spaniards and Cubans who could 
do so and live. 

The remarkable feature of Mar- 
tin’s business, however, is that it 
is mainly a mail order trade. The 
secret of its success is good or- 
ganization. They have a follow- 
up system that easily beats any- 
thing else of the kind existing in 
this country, in any trade, and it 
appears to pay well. From what 
Mr. Martin has told me from time 
to time, I infer that he never con- 
siders anybody who has ever writ- 
ten to him to be beyond the pale 
of salvation. He may not become 
a buyer, or remain a buyer, imme- 
diately, but he gets a systematic 
treatment which brings him in 
sooner or later, and keeps him 
brought when he does come in. 

Mr. Martin’s form-letters are 
works of art. They supplement a 
modest newspaper appropriation. I 
was about to say that the news- 


paper appropriation supplemented 
the mail advertising organization, 
but that would be putting the thing 
in rather a wrong light. The 
newspaper advertising starts the 
business with every individual 
customer, but the mail order sys- 
tem takes care of him once he is 
started, and takes care of him in 
such shape that I do not know of 
anyone that can get more out of a 
given expenditure in newspapers 
than Martin. 


There are people who think that 


a time comes when a mail order 
inquiry is dead. It has had the 
best treatment that the advertiser 
knows how to give it, and has not 
produced anything. It was a 
frivolous inquiry, and all that has 
been spent on it is wasted. 


Mr. Martin does not regard mat- © 


ters in that light. No inquiry, with 
him, is dead unless the inquirer 
himself is dead, and then I am not 
sure whether his executors do not 
get a follow-up—for after all exec- 
utors smoke, and Martin regards 
anybody who smokes as ‘his per- 
sonal property, actual or potential. 
His organization seems to have a 
sort of touch-stone for classifying 
difficult inquiries. Those that do 
not fall to the regular form-letters 
are put into hospital, and carefuf 
diagnosis is made of the case from 
the first letter. May be it is a 
frivolous one. That doesn’t mat- 
ter; even a frivolous inquirer pre- 
sumably does smoke something. 

A teetotaller would not send for 
a whiskey pamphlet, neither would 
a non-smoker send for a cigarette 
or cigar price-list; but a frivolous 
inquirer needs different treatment 
from a serious one, and according 
to the Martin organization, can be 
brought to a sense of his duty 
sometime. Occasionally the recalci- 
trant inquirer gets furious and 
writes to explain that the reason 
he is not going to buy is because 
he has got some of Martin’s goods 
and does not like them, and will 
Mr. Martin please leave off worry- 
ing, because nothing will ever in- 
duce him to touch Martin’s goods 
again. 

This is just where Martin feels 
happy. It is a case that is worthy 
of him. His best men get to work 
on a fellow like that, The dis- 
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gruntled individual gets a letter 
that puts him into a better humor, 
however, from the start. The keen, 
personal unhappiness which he has 
inflicted on Martin Brothers is 
brought home to him. Delicately 
he is made to see that he has wil- 
fully and corruptly, and most un- 
kindly to Martin, gone and bought 
something that Martin would not 
have let him look at if he, Martin, 
had been permitted the smallest 
opportunity of steering him aright. 
Martin Brothers beg that he will 
return anything that he has left 
of the unsatisfactory goods if he 
has them. 

If he has given any sort of in- 
dication of what cigars do please 
him, he is shown that Martin Bros. 
can do far better for him than his 
present source of supply. If he 
does not give such an inditation, 
it is-skilfully wheedled out of him, 
and he gets samples that he cannot 
resist. Mr. Martin says that some 
of his best customers have been 
kickers converted. 

These two aspects of the tobacco 
trade here—the big combine or- 
ganization covering everything 
through the retail, and the minute- 
ly painstaking mail order adver- 
tiser—form an interesting contrast. 

This is a long way from being 
a corner in the business, and I do 
not know that anybody is particu- 
larly trying to corner it. The ex- 
treme reticence of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company and of their ad- 
vertising agents, John Haddon & 
Co., would seem in any other 
country to suggest that they had 
something to conceal, but reticence 
is a British characteristic and few 
of our advertisers will tell you 
anything about their business if 
they can help it. So far as I can 
see, the British manufacturers 
have got the best of the déal with 
your people, and perhaps they do 
not want too much attention called 
to the fact; but as I say, I do not 
know anything of their internal 
arrangements. The natural in- 
stinct, when people are so ex- 
tremely non-committal, is to find 
out what they are trying to hide, 
and tell about it. It is possible 
that on a future occasion there 
may be something to say on this 
head. THOMAS RUSSELL. 





That the Canadian newspapers 
are fully as much alive to their 
opportunities as those of the 
States is shown by their large and 
attractive issues published during 
the holiday season. For instance, 
the Ottawa Free Press, of Satur- 
day, December 19, consisted of 
thirty-six pages in which appeared 
117 columns of display and read- 
ing matter advertising—the lar- 
gest amount that has been printed 
in an Ottawa paper in several 
years. The magazine section of 
eight pages, printed on heavy plate 
paper, was illustrated by a large 
number of high-class half-tones. 
If Canadian business men have 
feit the hard times the columns of 
the Ottawa Free Press don’t show 


1908 


the most prosperous year in the 
history of the 


Worcester 


MASS. 


azette 


With the constant improvement in 
our paper, and the steady increase in 
our circulation, we are confident that 
we shall show continued gains in 


1909 


Largest Evening Circulation! 


Examined by A. A. A. 
Member Printers’ Ink Roll of Honor 


For Worcester—T" Gazette 











The German Weekly 


of National Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 149,281. Rate 35c. 
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PLENTY OF HOLES FOUND 


WHAT PRINTERS’ INK’S READERS 
THINK OF MR. MEARS’ PROPOSI- 
TION TO FORM A LIST OF LEADING 
PAPERS AND ESTABLISH A JOINT 
AGENCY FOR SOLICITING FOREIGN 
BUSINESS—MR. FOLEY CONSIDERS 
IT IMPRACTICABLE, MR, CARROLL 
THINKS IT MIGHT WORK UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS. 


That Mr. Charles W. Mears’ 
article on the joint agency plan 
for soliciting foreign advertising, 
which appeared in Printers’ INK 
Dec. 16, has aroused consider- 
able interest is shown by the many 
letters concerning it that have 
been received. 

A careful perusal of these com- 
munications, several of which are 
printed below, shows that most of 
the writers regard Mr. Mears’ 
scheme as impracticable or of 
doubtful expediency. 

One correspondent admits that 
if it could be put into practical 
execution it would undoubtedly 
save time and money to the pub- 
lishers, the advertisers and the 
advertising agents. 

Following are a few of the let- 
ters received: 


Richard A. Foley, of the Rich- 
ard A. Foley Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia, expresses his opin- 
ions in these sentences: 


I find a number of “holes” in Mr. 

Mears’ proposition. 

do not believe there are three pub- 
lishers in the United States who could 
agree on which comprised the best dailies 
in each of eighteen cities. If the news- 
paper publishers were to make up a 
combination themselves there would be 
hundreds suggested with scarcely any 
two alike and I doubt whether nineteen 
of them could be brought together on 
~~ uniform basis. ® 

he nearest practical method approach- 
ing Mr..Mears’ plan is, as Printers’ INK 
says, the Special Agency. But, as a 
rule, the newspaper publishers select 
their special agent with a view to that 
individual’s business-getting ability and 
likewise after due consideration of the 
other mediums which the special agent 
represents. Then it is up to the special 
agent to “make good.” 

If nineteen newspapers had one repre- 
sentative, nineteen would feel that they 
were getting the short end of it, each 
believing that the others were receiving 
more than a proportionate share of 
business. So much from the publishers’ 
standpoint. 

Now from the standpoint of the ad- 
vertiser—and here is the biggest ‘‘hole”’ 


of the lot. I doubt whether there are 
any three advertisers in the country 
who would agree upon Mr. Mears’ list. 
Take Philadelphia, for instance. Un- 
doubtedly the Philadelphia Inquirer is 
a great newspaper, but what of the 
Evening Bulletin, with a still larger 
circulation? And how about the Phila- 
delphia Record, North American, Even- 
ing Telegraph, etc.? The papers, so far 
as individual merit is concerned, are 
pretty fairly balanced in Philadelphia, 
some, of course, having stronger repu- 
tation in advertising leadership than 
others, but all being mighty good news- 
papers. 

Suppose an advertiser agreed with the 
Philadelphia selection but balked at Chi- 
cago? ft would be pretty hard to con- 
vince the average advertiser that he 
could successfully cover Chicago without 
using the Tribune or the News despite 
the excellence of the Record-Herald 
Suppose he balked at the St. Louis selec- 
tion? It would simply get back to 
original principles in a majority of 
cases. He would have to talk business 
with eighteen representatives, represent- 
ing perhaps eighteen cities each, but no 
one having on his. list the preferred 
paper in each city. 

A parallel case could be afforded in 
Mr. Mears’ own line of business. Why 
should the various automobile tire, lamp, 
auto-top makers and accessory concerns 
employ individual agencies in the large 
cities? Why, for example, wouldn’t it 
be the most practical thing for-the man 
who ‘sells Winton Automobiles in Phila- 
delphia, let us say, to sell likewise the 
Michelin tires, the Prestolite lamps and 
the Smith or Jones auto-top or tools or 
horns? Why should it be necessary for 
the automobilist to go to a half-dozen 
different places to complete his outfit any 
more than for the advertiser to consider 
a small army of representatives in mak- 
ing up his campaign? The trouble is, 
the man who would prefer the Winton 
might very likely want the J. G. 
tire and the Never-Out lamp or some- 
body’s else auto-top, horn or tools. 

Could Mr. Mears’ plan be put into 
practicaf execution it would undoubtedly 
save money and time to publishers and 
certain!y time to the advertiser and ad- 
vertising agency. But until you can 
find among both publisher, advertiser 
and advertising agency a common agree- 
ment as to the particular place filled 
by each medium and its specific value, 
such a plan will remain- entirely 
Utopian. 


Dan A. Carroll, the New York 
representative of the Washington 
Star, Indianapolis News, Mon- 
treal Star, and Philadelphia Bul- 
letin gives his views as follows: 


I have read with considerable interest 
the story submitted in your issue of 
Dec. 16th by Charles W. Mears, adver- 
tising manager of the Winton Motor 
Car Co., Cleveland, relative to the 
merits of a combination list of papers 
in connection with the solicitation of 
foreign advertising. 

The idea advanced by Mr. Mears is 
not a new one, although I do not be- 
lieve the plan has as yet been fully 
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understood and appreciated by the big 
general advertisers. It would, at any 
rate, be impracticable unless the same 
standard of papers was selected for 
each city, that is, leading morning 
papers or leading evening papers. 

I have been working on a plan of 
this kind for the past two years to in- 
terest general advertisers in national 
publicity in daily newspapers in con- 
nection with my list. The letters which 
I have sent out from time to time to 
eastern advertisers contain arguments 
suggesting to the national advertiser 
that his publicity be confined to the 
leading home evening newspaper in 
twenty or twenty-five metropolitan 
centers, the papers to be of the same 
standard and excellence as the Wash- 
ington Star the Indianapolis News, the 
Montreal Star and the Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

If this idea was carried out in lead- 
ing cities a national campaign of tre- 
mendous force and significance could 
be carried on by a national advertiser 
at a nominal cost, as the rate per thou- 
sand circulation in a list of daily news- 
papers of this character is much lower 
than the rate in the standard maga- 
zines. Besides, these newspapers would 
ive a thorough distribution to possible 
uyers in their immediate localities, 
whereas the general magazine would 
have but a scattered circulation in this 
territory. 

The last series of letters was sent 
out during the early spring and created 
considerable comment not only among 
eneral advertisers, but agents as well. 

our special writer, Mr. Collins, re- 
ceived some of these letters and thought 
well enough of them to write a very 
interesting story under the heading 
“Horse Sense About Newspapers,’ 
which was published in your issue of 
June 8, and afterwards reprinted in a 
number of other trade journals. 

In closing, I must take exception to 
the statement of Mr. Mears that “the 
solicitation of foreign advertising for 
daily newspapers to-day is twenty years 
behind the times.’ r. Mears prob- 
ably draws this conclusion from mak- 
ing comparison with the solicitation of 
magazine advertising, which is, of 
course, unfair. Practically all the lead 
ing magazines are located in New York 
and the East. A campaign in half a 
dozen means a national campaign. A 
total of twenty-one, I am told, com- 
prises the membership of the Quoin 
Club. With this small and compact 
organization it is very easy to handle 
the solicitation of new general acco:1nts 
by thorough system and organization. 

In contrast, the membership of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation covers three hundred newspapers, 
 aaypsrens all of which are represente 
y special representatives in New York. 
As there are a great many more news- 
papers to solicit business for than maga- 
zines, you can probably appreciate that 
the newspaper organization naturally 
has to measure -, to the amount of 
business that can created at a nom- 
inal cost. Magazine rates being higher, 
the cost relative to the expense of creat- 
ing new business naturally adjusts itself 
with them. 

I have a number of good friends 


among the magazine fraternity, and do 
not wish to draw any invidious com- 
parisons, but I do believe the newspaper 
representatives as a class comprise as 
sterling a class of brains and _ intelli- 
gence as a similar number of magazine 
representatives. The difference is in 
the method of their work. The maga- 
zine man talks national publicity—gen- 
eral magazine advertising; the news- 
paper special, locality aeniaain and in 
view of the peculiarity of his position, 
his own paper particularly. 


Guy S. Osborn, publishers’ rep- 
resentative, of Chicago, has this 
to say about Mr. Mears’ plan: 


I have read Mr. Mears’ article sug: 
gesting a plan of fifteen or twenty of 
the principal newspapers in the eastern 
half of the United States forming a 
list for the solicitation of foreign busi- 
ness and making a rate for the list be- 
low the total separate rates, and in my 
opinion the plan is not practical or ad- 
visable. 

In the first place, the newspapers are 
selling their space as low now as it is 
gens for them to do and there would 

e no object in their lowering their 
rates. 

Every newspaper in the United States 
of any prominence is now represented, 
and in nearly every case in a list of 
—. 

n my opinion Mr. Mears’ plan would 
tend to increase rather than minimize 
the work, and in my belief the adver- 
tising agencies are doing the work which 
he suggests in preparing copy, laying 
out general campaigns and advising the 
advertiser the best way in which to 
cover the country. In laying out a 
campaign it might be their plans would 
show it to be advisable only to use a 
part of the papers in such a list and in 
order to get the low rate which he sug- 
gests, it would be necessary for them 
to use all or none. 

The general advertising agent, as well 
as the advertiser, wishes to do business 
direct as near as possible with the pub- 
lisher, and it is for this reason the 
papers have found it advisable to work 
along the lines they are now pursuing. 

Newspapers are | gaint largely by 
local conditions and competition which 
necessitates many different rules and 
methods of handling their business 
which would make Mr. Mears’ plan im- 

ractical. I could see where it would 
e possible for the magazines to have 
such an organization as there are so 
few of them. In fact, there are some 
cities which have almost as many good 
newspapers as there are good magazines 
in the entire country. 


Byron W. Orr, secretary of the 
Associated Ad. Clubs of America, 
St. Louis, says: 


Reenrts the plan submitted in 
Printers’ Ink, Dec. 16, by Mr. Chas. 
W. Mears, relative to organizing special 
newspaper list for large advertisers, or 
a number of lists, I wish to say that I 
doubt very much if there is an agency 
in this country that could not make 
up any required list in an hour’s time 
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and give the price to a cent as to the 
cost of advertising any line of mer- 
chandise which may be profitably ex- 
ploited by newspaper space. 

It seems to me that from the ad- 
vertiser’s standpoint I would prefer to 
have the agency to which a large amount 
of advertising is entrusted submit a 
special list of papers to be used that 
would in a measure harmonize with 
the advertiser’s requirements and the 
amount of money he wishes to spend in 
his campaign. 

Under this plan the advertiser may 
have very poo reasons for cutting out 
certain newspapers on that list, but ac- 
cording to Mr. Mears’ plan he should 
accept them all. If, however, the ad- 
vertiser is permitted to cut out certain 
newspapers, what are these papers 
going to do when it comes to their 
share of the expense in maintaining the 
list ? 

I therefore believe that the adver- 
tising agency can best handle the propo- 
sition as it can use one piece of copy 
and accept a single check from the ad- 
vertiser for just the advertising he 
wants to do, in just the papers he 
selects. 

I agree with Mr. Mears, so far as 
the harmonious working together of 
the newspapers goes, and believe that 
if certain newspapers would co-operate 
in forming special lists, to be handled 
by all the recognized agencies, that a 
great deal of good can be accomplished 
and that it would be mutually beneficial 
to the advertiser, the newspaper and 
the agency. 

I a not believe that advertisers 
would place much confidence in a single 
representative who solicited advertising 
for nineteen leading newspapers. 





— 
FREE MOTOR CAR ADVERTISING. 


The weekly publication devoted to 
newspaper publishers known as 
Printers’ Ink, should be read closely 
by advertisers and advertising agents 
each week. The young gentlemen who 
make a specialty of supplying free 
news of an advertising nature to the 
daily papers would also do well to 
re it, as some of the things the 
editor is saying weekly are very instruc- 
tive and may bear fruit after a while. 

Now that there is a limitation in the 
bore of an engine for international rac- 
ing, the powers that be might take up 
the question of limiting the output of 
free advertising matter which the daily 
newspaper are expected to publish, and 
a lot of this stuff comes from people 
who do not do any advertising and who 
do not expect to advertise. 

The Globe is in receipt of sufficient 
alleged motoring news matter daily to 
fill the paper, and most of it has to be 
read before it is rejected.—New York 
Globe. 





aS 


The Salesmanship Magazine has been 
eager by the Sheldon University 
ress and incorporated with the Busi- 
ness Philosopher. The publication will 
hereafter be known as Sheldon’s Busi- 
ness Philosopher and Salesmanship. 
F. Sheldon will be the editor. 


A NEW FIELD’ FOR PUBLISHERS. 





CosMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
New York, Dec. 18, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It looks to me as if a brand new use 
for advertising has been discovered. I 
wonder what you think of it? 

In the December number of Elbert 
Hubbard’s new delight to the eye, The 
Fra, there is a conspicuous half page 
advertisement of a convict desiring a 
position. I have no doubt that it will 
pull and congratulate No. 7654, Clinton 
Prison, on his proposition, choice of 
medium and copy. 

Here’s the ad, in case you have not 
seen it: 


A SHow For 
My WuiteE ALLEY 

An inmate of a New York 
State Prison, convicted of burg- 
lary—I may be released on 
parole in May, 1909, on the 
condition that I secure a posi- 
tion with a ee employer. 
I am 29, single, temperate, no 
entanglements; have good 
knowledge of newspaper and 
printing work; efficient office 
man or clerk, and can hold 
down a job of any sort where 
brains and intelligence are re- 
quired. Salary sufficient to 
support myself decently. 

My bridges are burned be- 
hind me and I want to earn an 
honest living. If you have any 
faith in human sincerity and 
can give me a “boost,” write 
me. I'll make good. 

NumMBer 7654, 
Clinton Prison, 
Dannemora, N. Y. 
Very truly yours, 
S. C. SpaLpINne, 
Dept. of Adv. Information. 





The advertisement is cleverly 
written and ought to be the means 
of landing No. 7654 in a good job. 
The use of advertising by con- 
victs is not new, however. A year 
or two ago an inmate of a West- 
ern prison secured his pardon by 
the governor through an advertise- 
ment inserted in one of the state 
newspapers. 

By the way, doesn’t this open a 
new field for newspaper and mag- 
azine publishers? 

We have real estate, classified, 
banking, retail, wholesale, and 
general solicitors; why not prison 
solicitors? One advantage in this 
kind of work would be that the 
prospect would always be in when 
the advertising man called. More- 
over, having no pressing business 
engagements and nothing to dis- 
tract his attention, he would be 
able to give the solicitor’s proposi- 
tion careful consideration. 
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The committee in charze of the 
Second Annual Exhibition of Ad- 
vertising Art, to be held at the 
Natural Arts Club in Gramercy 
Park, Jan. 5 to 21, is much grat- 
ified at the interest already shown 
in the event. The exhibition will 
be strictly confined to designs 
used for advertising, and does not 
therefore include the covers of 
books, magazines or other period- 
icals. Designs submitted must be 
the originals, set in frames and 
accompanied by proofs of the re- 
productions. Small work can be 
grouped several in a frame. 

The exhibition is intended par- 
ticularly to include a display of 
typography applied to advertising, 
either alone or in connection with 
design, whether expressed in the 
form of advertisements for period- 
icals or in separate printed things, 
such as booklets and folders. Such 
work need not be framed, but it 
is advised that it be mounted in 
some way. 


The recent marked improvement 
in both the appearance and in 
the quality of the contents of the 
American Home Monthly _indi- 
cates that Henry Ridder, the pub- 
lisher, is determined to place it in 
the front rank of popular period- 
icals. 

The business men of St. Paul, 
a year ago, entered upon a $50,000 
advertising campaign in behalf of 
the city. It has been of such 
benefit to St. Paul that the coming 
year the municipality will appro- 
priate $25,000 for the same pur- 
pose, the money to be expended 
by a joint committee. The most 
of the fund will be invested in na- 
tional advertising and will include 
newspapers, magazines, booklets, 
Cte. 


Lord Northcliffe, during his 
stay in New York, appointed La 
Coste & Maxwell American rep- 
resentatives of the London Times 
and the London Daily Mail. 

Payne & Young, of New York, 
have been made Eastern represen- 
tatives of the Burlington (Ia.) 
Hawk-Eye. 


S. Obermayer & Co., of Cincinnati, 
will send to the trade a series of twelve 
post-cards of high artistic merit, printed 
in colors, during 1909, presenting an 
illustrated history of the use of iron 
since the earliest times. The first repre- 
sents Tubal Cain, of Biblical fame, who 
lived 3,500 years ago, fashioning a spear 
with a stone hammer. 


George G. Allen, of Meridale, N. J., 
writes Printers’ Inx as follows: “I 
am a subscriber to your weekly maga- 
zine and a student of advertising. I like 
the individuality of your publication. 
It has one good selling point that I like 
and that is, it anticipates what is going 
to happen in the field and outdistances 
all other periodicals,” 








Will You Accept 
This Business 


Book if We Send 
it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. 
Send no money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the 
world’s master business men have 
written ten books—z2,193 pages— 
1,497 vital business secrets. In them 
is the best of all that they know about. 


—Credits —Office Systems 
—Collections —Short-cuts and Meth- 
—Accounting ods for every line and 
—Cost-Keeping Gepartment of business, 
—Organization 
—Retalling 

— Wholesaling 
—Manufacturing 


—Position-Getting 
—Position-Holding 


—Man-Handling 
—Man-Training 
~Salesmanship 

-- Advertising 
—Correspondence 


—Business Generalship 
—Competition Fighting 
and hundreds and hun- 
—Selling Plans dreds of other vital busi- 
—Handling Customers ness subjects, 


A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, 
explaining, picturing the work. Pages 2and 3tell about 
managing businesses great and small; pages 4 and 5 
deal with credits, collections and with rvek-bottom 
purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and training 
men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, withadvertis- 
ing, with the marketing of goods through salesmen, 
dealers and by mail; pages 12 to 15 with the great 
problem of securing the highest market price for your 
services—no matter what your line; and the last page 
tells how you may get a complete set—bound in hand- 
some half morocco, contents in colors—for less than 
your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your 
daily newspaper. 

Will you read the book if we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon 
The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

If there are, in your books, any new ways to 
increase my business or my salary, I should like 


to know them, So send on your 16-page free ¢e- 
scriptive booklet, I'll read it, (158-1280) 


Name. 





Address 





Business. 








Position 
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THE PROSPERITY OF THE 
FARMER. 


CYRUS H. MCCORMICK TELLS THE 
ECONOMIC CLUB SOME INTEREST- 
ING FACTS ABOUT THE RECENT 
IMPROVEMENT IN THE INCOME 
AND HOME LIFE OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURISTS—SAYS THAT YOUNG MEN 
ARE NOW TAKING UP FARMING AS 
THEY WOULD ANY OTHER COM- 
MERCIAL PURSUIT. 


Cyrus H. McCormick, president 
of the International Harvester Co., 
of Chicago, who has given much 
study to the agricultural develop- 
ment of the United States, was 
one of the speakers at the recent 
Economic Club banquet in New 
York. 

His subject was “The Prosper- 
ity of the Farmer,” and in the 
course of his address he said that 
the farmers are to-day the most 
prosperous class of men in the 
country. Ten years ago _ they 
bought their agricultural imple- 
ments for about one-third cash 
and two-thirds in notes. Now, 
however, they are paying two- 
thirds cash and one-third in notes. 

Continuing, Mr. McCormick 
said: 


“If prosperity can be measured by 
bank accounts, the farmer is indeed 
prosperous. In the typical agricultural 
state of Iowa, the deposits in the State 
and Savings Banks to-day are 84 mil- 
lions as compared with 58 millions five 
years ago, and the same proportion will 
apply to National Banks. Some years 
ago every large bank in the East was 
obliged to send a considerable amount 
of money westward in the fall to move 
the crop, but to-day the funds in local 
banks are sufficient to carry on the 
business of the territory they serve, in- 
cluding a large part of the money 
needed for moving the crop. . 

“The number of farms has greatly in- 
creased, due to the opening of new ter- 
ritory, and also to the fact that in the 
grazing states many of the ranches have 
been changed to farms. In 1850 the 
number of farms in this country was 
1,449,000. To-day the number is 5,740,- 
000, the increase in the last ten years 
alone amounting to more than 1,000,- 
000 farms.” 


Mr. McCormick showed how the 
farmer’s wealth is rapidly increas- 
ing by comparing the money value 
of the crops of 1897 with that of 
the crops of 1907. Official reports 
showed that the eight principal 


products of the farms in 1897 
were valued at $1,892,000,000, and 
for 1907, $3,830,000,000, or an in- 
crease of 95% in ten years. 

Part of the prosperity of the 
farmers was due, said the speaker, 
to the fact that they have a better 
knowledge of the character of the 
soil they cultivate, and of how to 
grow crops to the best advantage. 

Young men of brains are now 
turning their attention to the farm 
as a business enterprise in the 
same way that they would turn to 
manufacturing or mercantile pur- 
suits. This new movement was 
due, Mr. McCormick said, to the 
work of the agricultural colleges, 
which are raising the intellectual 
standard of the study of farming 
as a science. 

After paying an appreciative 
tribute to the educational work 
now being carried on by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, the speaker continued: 


“Not many decades have passed since 
farm life was held to be synonymous 
with drudgery, loneliness, monotony, 
overwork and almost imprisonment. 
The wife of the farmer, especially those 
upon the prairie farms of the West, be- 
came so lonely that not infrequently 
her mind gave way under the strain. 

“To-day, however, the conditions are 
far different. Improved farm machin- 
ery; the construction of better public 
roads; the energetic trolley car pushing 
its lines in all directions; the moderate 
priced automobile; the rural telephone; 
the free rural mail delivery, carrying to 
them the daily paper; the improvement 
in the construction of homes, making 
them more sanitary, more cheerful, and 
more artistic; the correspondence 
schools of education and the correspond- 
ence bureaus of lectures—all these have 
changed the character of life in the 
country, taking away its disadvantages, 
and yet leaving with it the advantages 
of air, sunshine and of health, with 
which no occupation and no surround- 
ings can compete. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it will not be difficult to 
prove that farming to-day is one of the 
pleasantest and one of the most inde- 
pendent occupations within our knowl- 
edge.” 

in od 

The Kansas City Bar Associa- 
tion has passed a resolution con- 
demning the use of “blind” adver- 
tisements by lawyers in ‘soliciting 
divorce cases on the ground that 
it is “an outrageous violation of 
the ethics of our profession and 
absolutely wrong in that it tends 
to encourage litigation and to 
break up homes.” 
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THE ADVERTISING EXPERT 


HE'S A MUCH OVER-RATED MAN, AC- 
CORDING TO MR. MOSES—WHY 
WANAMAKER LET POWERS GO— 
SPECIALISTS WHO WANT TO TELL 
HOW TO DO THINGS THEY CANNOT 
DO THEMSELVES. 


By Bert E. Moses, 
Advertising Manager of Omega Oil. 
When the history of modern 

advertising comes to be written, 
the name of John E. Powers will 
stand high on the roster. 

He is one of the big figures in 
the field, so big that it is per- 
missible to speak of him freely in 
print—to praise or criticize him— 
to comment openly on his ways 
and his work. 

Powers was a pioneer who 
blazed the way through the 
thicket, and set up new standards 
in advertising that have spread 
all over the world. 

There are people who call him 
a conceited man—a poser, a 
crank, an egotist. He may be all 
of these things and still loom 
large in the advertising world. 

No man really amounts to any- 
thing until bricks are shied at him 
from all points of the compass. 

And right here is the place to 
tell a story related to me the other 
day while I dined with one of 
America’s foremost literary men: 

“Powers was so upright that he 
leaned backward,” he said. “Like 
Governor Hughes he needed a 
few vices to serve as a_back- 
ground to bring out his virtues. 
Wanamaker, who is a modest 
man, told me he put up with 
Powers’ peculiar ways as long as 
he could stand them. Things 
finally reached a point where 
either Wanamaker or Powers had 
to be eliminated. 

“Said Wanamaker: ‘I really had 
so much at stake in my business— 
I had so much money invested— 
that I simply couldn’t afford to 
step aside for Powers and so he 
had to go in order that I might 
remain.’ ” 

Powers’ name will go down to 
posterity linked with that of 
Wanamaker. The latter was the 
merchant with a big idea, and 
Powers was the writer who put 








the idea into fetching sentences. 

I have heard it said that Pow- 
ers claims to have made Wana- 
maker, but this may be the cheap 
gossip of envious busybodies. 

Wanamaker would have filled 
as conspicuous a niche in the 
Temple of Fame if there had been 
no Powers, but the latter could 
never have stood out boldly in the 
forefront if there had been no 
Wanamaker. 

I am coming to believe that the 
advertising expert is an overrated 
man. Usually one big success is 
as far as he goes and that one oc- 
casion is largely a matter of 
chance. No man is an expert un- 
less he can “repeat” and the re- 
peater in advertising is something 
the world is crying for in thun- 
derous tones. 

Show me a big success and I'll 
show you three big factors: 

1. The idea. 

2. The man with sublime faith 
in the idea. 

3. The expert who handled the 
advertising of the idea. 

Of course the expert may at- 
tempt to garner all the glory, but 
we are privileged to differ some- 
times even with so important an 
individual. 

If any man is enough of an ex- 
pert to tell in advance what ad- 
vertising will pay he can com- 
mand a, hundred dollars a minute 
for his time, and there will be a 
line of people a block long clam- 
oring for admittance at his door. 

In politics we find plenty of 
men who are anxious to conduct 
the business affairs of the govern- 
ment, but nearly always they are 
men who were never able to con- 
duct a successful business for 
themselves. 

And so, when we come to “ex- 
perts”’ in advertising we find 
among them many who are anx- 
ious to tell other folks how to 
annex millions, while they are un- 
able to impart that information 
to themselves. 

A young man once asked Henry 
Ward Beecher if a study of elo- 
cution was desirable for one who 
aspired to be an orator. 

“Yes,” said the great preacher, 
“take a course in elocution by all 
means, but you'll have to forget 
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it all before you can become an 
orator.” 

So, you see, it is all very well 
to listen to the tale of the expert 
and use some of his copy with the 
“expertness” eliminated, and adopt 
some of his plans, but you will 
have to depend on your own com- 
mon sense before success appears 
big on the horizon. 

Ten or fifteen years ago there 
were many experts who under- 
took to make Rockefellers and 
Carnegies at a dollar an ad but 
the expert is not so sure of his 
ground to-day. 

It is growing more and more 
apparent that stccess 1s not a 
matter of advertising alone, but a 
combination of a Man, an Idea, 
and then Advertising. 

All three have to be dovetailed 
into one another so perfectly that 
there will be no lost motion when 
the machine starts down the turn- 
pike. 

The expert is a mere adjunct— 
and sometimes he isn’t even that 
if the truth were known. 

Out in Battle Creek there is 


no professional advertising expert | 


employed in the Postum and 
Grape Nuts establishment. Mr. 
Post looks after the advertising 
himself. 

In his hands advertising has 
been a greater power than the 
jawbone of an ass in the hands 
_of a celebrated gentleman who 
dwelt in Asia several centuries 
ago. 

Many of Post’s beliefs 
exactly opposed to mine, particu- 


are | 


larly on the labor union question, | 
but his methods of attack are so | 


magnificently bold and he burns | 


his bridges behind him with such 


utter disregard of consequences | 


that I hail him to-day as a master 
of advertising, if that occult thing 
ever had a master. 


bs: Eee 

J. C. Wilberding, of the Tribune 
building, New York, who repre- 
sents the San Francisco Call, the 
Minneapolis Tribune the Cleve- 


land Plain Dealer, the Washing- | 


ton Herald, the Rochester Herald 
and the Louisville Post in the 
Eastern territory, has joined the 
uptown colony of specials in the 
Brunswick building. 


Joseph A. Dear, owner and edi- 
tor of the Jersey City Evening 
Journal, whose death was recent- 
ly announced, was’ one of the 
foremost newspaper publishers of 
New Jersey. Before he established 
the Evening Journal he was a re- 
porter on the New York Tribune 
and a member of the editorial 
staff of the Chicago Republican. 
Although Mr. Dear had with him 
in the conduct of the Jersey City 
paper several able associates, it 
was his genius and hard work 
that made the Evening Journal 
what it is to-day, and his death 
is a distinct loss to the journalism 
of the state. During the last few 
years the active management of 
the paper has devolved upon 
his son, Walter A. Dear, who has 
inherited his love of newspaper 
work. 





The Holstein-Friesian Association is 
the first cattle-breeders’ organization to 
use advertising space in magazines to 
further its interests. This association, 
which is one of the largest of its kind 
in the United States, issued last year 
36,922 certificates of register to owners 
of Holstein cattle. 





A Large 
Office at 


10 Spruce 
Street 


FOR 
RENT 


567 square feet on second 
floor. Good light. Very 
few offices as desirable can 
be obtained in this lo- 
cality. 

Apply at premises or 


D. MARCUS 
12 West 31st Street 


Phone 5203 Madison Sq. 
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THE HOME PATTERN CO. THE (9) THE NEw YORE copotiten Tower 
Manufacturers and MONTHLY QUARTERLY encase 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
METROPOLITAN TOWER SURI ROT 
NEW YORK Plan A and Plan B 


Mr, American Manufacturer, 
Busytown, U. 3. As 


Dear Sirs 
You are advertising an article that womon buy. 


Suppose you should decide to advertise this article 
of yours to the well-to-do-women of, say, twenty-six or twenty- 
eight large cities. 


Now, to make known your article in 
Plan A twenty-oight large cities 
$3,423 WITHOUT 
the aid of leading local merchants ~ 
thus ignoring the wonderful opportun- 
ity that their persistent newspaper 
advertising has made for you = would 
cost you $3,423. 


But, to make known your article in 

Plan P the same twenty-eight cities 
$543 WITH 

the aid of leading local merchants - 
taking full advantage of the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars they have 
skilfully invested in newspaper ad- 
vertising - would cost you only $543. 


@ the whole thing out for yourself - on the next 
four pages you will find, worked out in detail, the two plans. 


Yours very truly, 


° THE HOMPZPATTERN Ji 
By 


. 











2 Pie A end Plan B 


Being the Last and Most 


Important of the Series 
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Plan A, Cost $3,423 
IRECT USE OF 42 DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


ee 2 
THE DIRECT 
See Page 2 
OITY PAPER 
Washington Star 
Globe 
Herald 
Providence Bulletin 
| Register 
Banner 
Atiant Constitution 
yvoston News 
|Buffalo News 
racuse Herald 
Tro Times 
Jtica Press 
Foledo Blade 
Jolumbus Journal 
‘Jes Moines Capital 
ira d Rapids Press 
: News 
Shi News 







‘ort 

me 

acramento 
os eles 

‘an Francisco 

| ew Orleans 


28 


No. of 
Cities 


28 


| (2,052,956, would cost $3,423. 
| fang population of the twenty-eight centers named. 


Globe-Democrat 
Post Dispatch 
Star 

Tribune 
Pioneer Press 
Bee 

Post Intel'cer 
Oregonian 

Bee 

Times 

Examiner 

Call 
Times=-Democrat 
Item 


32* 


No.of 
Newspapers 


32* 


NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION 


85,000 
181,449 
160,000 

36,714 

15,310 

36,515 

33,488 

27 ,890 

95,467 

34,689 

17,878 

15,000 

23,390 

31,331 

4,920 

51,748 
113,406 
321,195 
121,137 
161,948 
100,000 
102 836 

35,673 

34,401 

32,261 
32,680 
15,322 
50,579 
30,000 
50,000 
22,500 
28,029 


2,052 ,956 


Combined 
Circulat'n 


2,052,956 


Page 4 


LINE 
RATE 


15 
»30 
230 
010 
0085 
210 
210 
015 
220 
0125 
015 
07 
007 
010 
005 
2095 
020 
40 
+30 
025 
230 
014 
ell 
06 
013 
0125 
«10 
08 
10 
220 
015 
010 


$4.89 


Comb 'd 
Rates 


$4.89 


cost 
700 LINES 
ONE TIME 
$105.00 
210.00 
210.00 
70.00 
59.50 
70.00 
70.00 
105.00 
140.00 
87.50 
105,00 
49,00 
49.00 
70.00 
35.00 
66.50 
140.00 
280.00 
210,00 
175.00 
210.00 
98,00 
77.00 
42.00 
91.00 
87.50 
70.00 
56.00 
70.00 
140.00 
105.00 
70,00 


$3,423 


Total Cost 
700 Lines 


$3,423 


700 line poster placed in the thirty-two papers named, whose aggregate circulation 

Such an appeal would reach, substantially, the whole 

But you would reach, also,and 

L Well for reaching, thousands of women unable to purchase, and hundreds of thousands 
uninterested men. 
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THE INDIRECT USE OF THE SAME 42 NEWSPAPERS 
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No. of 
Cities 


28 


“the thirty-one Home Pattern Company Agents, named on this sheet, supply 542 ¢) 
or very nearly 1/4 of the Monthly Style Book's total circulation of 2,000,000 copies. 
700 line advertisement, these thirty-one sec- 


The cost, therefore, of reaching with a 
1/4 of $2.100, (the cost of a 


tions of the Monthly Style Book's circulation woujd be 





page for 2,000,000 circulation) or $543. 


Plan B, Cost $943 


(See Page 3) 
MONTHLY 

HOME PATTERN STYLE BOOK LINE 

COMPANY AGENT GIRQULATION RATE 
8. Kann Sons & Co. 20,000 .03 
Shep 'd Norwell & Co. 30,000 0045 
Hovey & Co. 20,000 003 
Gladding D. G. Co. 12,000 .018 
Chas. Monson Co. 8,000 2012 
Timothy De Ge Cow 6,500 2012 
M. Rich & Bros. Co. 9,000 2014 
Garb. Eiband Co. 4,000 2006 
Adam, Meld. & And'son 25,000 2037 
Dey Brothers Jo. 10,000 2015 
Quackenb'h & Co. 6,500 01 
Robert Frasor 5,000 2007 
Lamson Bros. Co. 8,000 4012 
Moreh'se Martens Co. 6,000 201 
Harris Emery 0o. 6,000 201 
Spring D. G. Co. 5,000 eO1 
Pardridge & Blackwell 8,500 2013 
Mars'll Field & Co. 100,000 en 5 
Scruggs V't & Barney 30,000 2045 
Nugent D. Ge Coe 20,000 203 
Jones D. G. Coe 23,000 023° 
Powers Merc. Co. 15,000 2023 
The Golden Rule 10,000 2015 
The Bennett Co. 20,000 203 
The Bon Marche 15,000 2023 
Old W'tman & King 20,000 .03 
W'stock, Lubin # Co. 4,000 2006 
Je Ge Bullock 15,000 2023 
Bidway Dept. Store 20,000 203 
W'stock, Lubin & Co. 20,000 203 
Maison Blanche 20,000 203 

31* 542 ,500 $0.80 
Number of Circulation line 
He. P. Oo. Agents of M. 3. B, Rate 
31% 542 ,500 $0.80 
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00 LINE] 
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$21.0 
31. 5f 
21,0 
12.5) 
8. 4f 


$543 | 


Cost of 
700 Lin¢ 


$543 
9000 copie) 
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TRE HOME PATTERN CO. THE THE NEW YORK 
. Metropoliten Tower 
Neavinckyrers and Ory UARTERLY 
Suatriourers ay. MONTHLY Q CHICAGO 


747 Marquette Bldg 


me — STYLE BOOK — a oneunnon 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
METROPOLITAN TOWER 
NEW YORK 


“Rae. 
UB ECT: 


Your Judgment 


Mr, American Mamfacturer, 
Busytown, U. S. As 


Dear Sir:~ 


With this letter, comes to an end the series that 
has been running in Printers! Ink for ten weeks past. 


Six months ago, originals of these letters were 
mailed, one by one, to the homes of several thousand adver- 
tising mon, The extraordinary number of replies ~ full of 
helpful suggestions and promises of cooperation = was really 
a wonderful encouragement. 


And, although the Monthly Style Book was then a 
medium not only new, but new along new and untried lines those 
letters, backed up by personal solicitation, have already brought 
in a quantity and quality of advertising that even now promises 
neg Monthly Style Book a success equal to that of the Quar- 
.terly. 


Yet it is too mich to expect that all the accepted 
theories and time honored prejudices are going to capitulate 
$0 easily. There are still lots of men whose opinions I 
value greatly who may not yet be ready to concede that with 
the Style Book has come into advertising a new factor to be 


reckoned wit 

What do think about it? Possibly I nave not 
yet been able fully convince you. But I do hope I have 
not failed absolutely to interest you. 


Wasn't there somewhere in the series something good 
enough to induce you now to sit down and write me either that 
you can use the Monthly Style Book or tell me frankly why you 
cannot? 


Very truly yours, 


THE ed an 

















An Interesting Experiment in Practical Advertising 


When the originals of this series were mailed to some 2,000 advertising men, 
more than 400 were good enough to reply. As an exceedingly interesting 
experiment in determining the comparative value ot two very different methods 
of advertising, I am looking forward with much interest to see how many 
replies the same series will bring through the use of 30 pages in Printers’ Ink. 
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The Little Brown Jap 
Experience Breeds Cacicsios 
Because The Daily Newspaper. 
$100.000,000 Judgment 

A Comedy in One Act 

Nh Uathinking Advertising Man 
Would You Use'a Newspaper? 
You and Outside Potess 





$2500 vs. $105 
Plan A or Plan B 





af] 11 { ] : are 
There are still on hand a few- sets of this series as it 
‘ . 1 , . Tis 
originally went out in its large torm it you neéd 
} 
any numbers to complete your set or for any reason, 
. 1 
w ish extra copies it will give me great picasure to sup- 
‘ fe a ; , 
ply them. Or, it you preter the smaller Size, we hay ¢ 
t | 
made up a booklet trom these Printers Ink plate 
‘ 1 B +7 
which I will be glad to mail at a word trom you 
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HOW AD POWER IS WASTED 





In these days of conservation of 
energy, when every effort is made 
to reduce the cost of production, 
when the waste of a few years 
ago is utilized in the manufacture 
of a profitable by-product, it does 
not seem possible that any avenue 
of waste has been overlooked. 
Still it is true. The eyes of the 
manufacturer have been turned so 
intently upon the avenues of pro- 
duction, he has failed to observe 
the waste in the avenues of dis- 
position. 

Advertising has done much in 
the past. It has introduced the 
goods; it has provided a respect- 
ful hearing for the salesmen; it 
has aided the retailer by fully ex- 
plaining the selling points and ad- 
vantages of the goods; it has 
created a demand with the user, 
and right here is where there is 
lost energy. 

How is this conclusion reached? 
Many advertised articles cannot 
be placed with all the retailers. 
In advertising these articles the 
manufacturer usually invites in- 
quiry. These inquiries are an- 
swered and the name of the local 
dealer is given. With the answer 
a booklet or catalogue descriptive 
of the advertised goods is sent. 
The manufacturer has done his 
part, and it is now up to the 
dealer. True, but the manufac- 
turer has not provided against the 
waste of energy. 

Let us follow the inquiry. It is 
sent to the merchant, who refers 
it to the head of the department 
in which the product is sold. What 
does he do? He sends the pros- 
pect a printed slip advising him 
that “Mr. Merchant” has the ad- 
vertised article in stock. Maybe, 
he has no slips, then he will dic- 
tate a letter something like this: 

‘Dear Sir:—We have advertised 
products, which we will be pleased to 
show you, if xu will call. 

“Yours truly, 
“A, MercHant.” 


This is all right, if the prospect 
is keen to possess the article. 
This desire to possess cannot be 
banked on. The prospect is only 
interested. He has. seen the ad- 
vertisement, a desire to know 


more of the article has been 
created. The object now is to 
transform interest into a desire to 
possess. Does the merchant’s slip 
or letter increase the interest? 
No, it is too cold. It lacks the 
personal element so essential to 
“follow up” letters. 

What has the manufacturer to 
do with this? Everything. He 
is spending thousands of dollars 
each year to advertise his goods 
and create a demand. Every dol- 
lar spent in this way must show 
a net profit. There should be no 
waste. 

Advertising and salesmanship 
combined produce the largest vol- 
ume of sales at the smallest cost. 
Therefore, the advertising and 
sales departments must be allied. 
Their co-operation is necessary. 


-The salesmen must support the 


advertising. In addition to the 
knowledge of his goods, he should 
know the value of the written 
word. He should talk with the 
sales manager and the advertis- 
ing manager, and they with him. 
These informal talks, backed by 
periodical talks to the sales force, 
should deal with methods of di- 
rect appeal to the consumer by 
the merchant, as well as the sales 
problems. 

The salesman, when he calls 
upon Mr. Merchant, will inquire 
how the “referred inquiries” came 
out. He will talk over the method, 
make a suggestion here, another 
there. This, backed by letters 
from the house dealing with the 
value of personal appeal, will 
soon get the dealer co-operating 
and the lost energy will be great- 
ly conserved. 

The above was suggested by an 
article appearing in PrinTers’ 
Inx, December 2, under the title 
“Made a Convert but not a Cus- 
tomer.” It is only proof of the 
great value of advertising, to pro- 
duce such marvelous results in 
spite of waste. 

Harry L. MarsHatt. 
———— ~2>> 


The Rowland Advertising Co. 
has been incorporated in New 
York with a capital of $12,000. 
The incorporators are Clarence O. 
Sacks, Joseph E. Davidson and 
Julius Sussman, all of New York. 
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Printers’ Ink 
Annual 
Review Edition 





Advertisers and publishers have so fre- 
quently suggested to Printers’ Ink the time- 
liness of an annual Review Edition, dated late 
enough in January to permit the publication 
of a review of the activities of the past year 
with a forecast of the big things planned for 
the new year, that such editions will hereafter 
appear the third week in January. The first 
annual review edition will be dated 


JANUARY 
20th, 1909 


Press Day, January 14th 
Publishers are offered an exceptional oppor- 


, tunity to print in this issue, a statement of cir- 


culation gains and business growth in 1908. 

In addition to the regular readers of Print- 
ERs’ Ink, the Annual Review Edition will be 
mailed to every newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertiser in America whose address is obtain- 
able. There are not many who are not readers 
of Printers’ INK now, but even those few 
will have a copy of the January 20 issue. 

Better send reservation for space now—reg- 
ular rates. 








PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
12 WEST 3ist STREET -: -:- NEW YORK 
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PrinTERs’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers, 

President and Treasurer, J. D. HAMPTON. 
Secretary, J. 1. ROMER. 

OFFICE: 12 WEST 31ST STREET, 

New York CITY. 

Telephone 5203 Madison. 





The address of the company is the address of 
the officers, 
New England Office: 2 Beacon Street, Boston. 
JuLius MATHEws, Manager. 
Western Representatives: Howse & LITTLE, 
Association Building, Chicago 
London Agt.,F.W.Sears, 50-52 LudgateHill,E.C. 


#* Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months, Five cents a copy. 


JoHN IRVING XoMER, Editor, 








New York, Dec. 30, 1908. 








Before another 

The Year’s issue of Print- 

Record ERS’ INK reaches 
its readers they 
will be writing 1909 on the date 
line of their letters. Everybody 
in the publishing and advertising 
business is looking forward to the 
New Year with great confidence. 
That it will bring back prosperity 
in full force is the belief of a ma- 
jority of men with whom Print- 
ERS InK has conferred on the 
subject. 

When the panic of October, 
1907, struck the country the ad- 
vertising business was among the 
first to be affected, and it will be 
among the last to recover from 
the blow. During the present year 
the volume of advertising carried 
by some of the popular high class 
magazines fell off from twenty to 
forty per cent. A small number 
—you can count them on one 
hand—gained a few thousand lines 
over 1907. 

While the spring, summer and 
early fall business was disappoint- 
ing there was a pronounced im- 
provement immediately after the 
presidential election. Advertisers 
who had been holding off until 
they could be certain there was 


to be no change in the administra- 
tion, again entered the field. The 
late issues of the magazines car- 
ried almost as much advertising 
as they did a year ago, and the 
newspapers fully as much, if not 
more. 

Comparatively few new adver- 
tising accounts were developed 
during the year. This was per- 
haps inevitable in view of the 
business conditions that prevailed. 
In the meantime many new en- 
terprises which have been held 
back are getting ready to begin 
aggressive publicity campaigns 
with the opening of the new year. 

One of the most gratifying fea- 
tures of 1908 was the resolute 
manner in which a majority of 
the large general advertisers kept 
up the size and frequency of their 
advertisements, notwithstanding 
the stagnation of business. That 
they have their reward is shown 
by the fact that their sales fell off 
only a small per cent from those 
of the previous year, while those 
of non advertisers declined alarm- 
ingly. 

Advertising men and publishers 
have good grounds for believing 
that the New Year will witness a 
healthy revival of business. There 
is an abundance of capital seeking 
profitable investment; the farmers 
harvested a $7,700,000,000 crop; 
railroads are beginning to make 
improvements and add to their 
equipment; steel mills in Penn- 
sylvania and other states are re- 
suming work; factories that shut 
down a year ago are opening up. 
These are some of the substantial 
indications that things are going 
to hum in 1909. 





The cool manner in which 
Frank A. Munsey turned down 
the petition of Cardinal Gibbons 
and a thousand business,; profes- 
sional and church men asking 
him not to publish a Sunday 
afternoon newspaper in Baltimore 
has amazed some of the publish- 
er’s warmest friends. His chief 
argument expressed in a few 
words is that he needs.the money. 
He says that in order to compete 
with the morning newspapers the 
afternoon papers must issue Sun- 
day editions. Mr, Munsey- seems 
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to forget that the largest and 
most prosperous afternoon news- 
papers in the country do not issue 
Sunday editions. If the publish- 
ers of other afternoon news- 
papers, which, by the way, far 
outnumber the morning news- 
papers, can make-money out of 
their six-days-a-week issues, why 
not Mr. Munsey? 





PRINTERS’ INK 
Chance to has received the 
Earn $100 following letter 

_ from La Coste & 
Maxwell, special representatives 
in New York: 

“The attached advertisement is run- 
ning in your guaranteed Star list. The 
attached — of the New York Audit 
Company shows the claim to be untrue. 


This is for your information. : 
“La Coste & MAxweELt.’ 


The advertisement referred to 
follows: I 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga, News. Average 
for 1907, 14,463. OnlyChattanooga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
culation by A. A. A. Carries 
more advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
Want ad medium. Guarantees 

largest circulation or no pay. 


The report of the New York 
Audit Company, referred to 
above, is based on the examina- 
tion of paid city and country cir- 
culation of the Chattanooga Times 
and the Chattanooga News for the 
first ten months of 1907. 

While the report seems to be 
carefully prepared after a thor- 
ough examination, it does not 
prove that the statement made by 
the News in Printers’ INK is un- 
true. 

The definition of circulation 
adopted for many years past by 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Di- 
rectory is “The average number 
of complete and perfect copies 
printed of each issue for a year 
that has expired.” 

It is manifestly impossible for 
the directory editor to divide and 
classify the circulation. of each 
publication into paid city circula- 
tion, paid country circulation, paid 
mail circulation, sample copies, 
exchanges, etc. 

The News statement; which is 
questioned by La Coste & Max- 


well, who represent the Chat- 
tanooga Times, is that their aver- 
age number of perfect copies 
printed of each issue for the year 
1907 was 14,463. 

In the latest issue of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory 
the following statement appears 
opposite the rating of the Chat- 
tanooga News: 


“The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded the 
News is guaranteed by the publishers 
of Rowell’s American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred dollars 
to the -first person who successfully 
controverts its accuracy.” 


Printers’ INK has not received 
evidence to disprove the News 
statement and, in the absence of 
such evidence, is pleased to con- 
tinue the publication of the News 
Guarantee Star announcement. 








PrinTERS’ INK takes pleasure in 
announcing the appointment of 
Messrs. Howse & Little as its 
Western representatives, with 
headquarters in the Association 
Building, Chicago. Mr. 3 
Howse has been for several years 
connected with the Literary Digest, 
during which period he has suc- 
ceeded in largely increasing its ad- 
vertising patronage. Mr. Frederick 
C. Little has had an extensive ex- 
perience in the advertising busi- 
ness, having served as the adver- 
tising manager of several Chicago 
newspapers, and more _ recently 
with McClure’s Magazjne. Print- 
ERS’ INK has many friends and pa- 
trons in the West who will find 
the Chicago office a great con- 
venience in transacting brsincss. 
Messrs. Howse & Little, the man- 
agers, are in a position to render 
every possible service to PRINTERS’ 
Inx’s friends. 





The Secretary of Agriculture, in 
his annual report, gives the total 
value of farm products in the 
United States for 1908 at $7,778,- 
c00,0co. This, Secretary Wilson 
declares, is four times the value of 
the products of the mines, includ- 
ing mineral oils and precious met- 
als. During the last ten years the 
wealth production of the farms 
has exceeded the fabulous amount 
of $60,000,000,000. 
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When Ad- The informal 
vertisers luncheon given by 
the Quoin Club 
Combine o forty large 
users of magazine space has had 
several indirect results. One was 
to give these advertisers a better 
idea than they had ever had be- 
fore of what a compact, tidy little 
organization the Quoin Club is. 
Another was to put into the minds 
of some of these advertisers the 
idea that they themselves might 
benefit by getting together behind 
closed doors once a week. Of 
course there are already clubs and 
associations of advertisers, but 
most of them are purely social in 
their operation. It is true that 
there is one association which in- 
vestigates circulations of a few 
publications each year and de- 
lights the publisher’s heart by 
giving him an impressive looking 
document from which all the 
world may learn that said pub- 
lisher is no Ananias. But so far 
as a heart-to-heart working or- 
ganization like the Quoin Club 
which handles the every day 
problems of its members, discuss- 
ing delicate situations at stated 
and frequent intervals and pro- 
curing united action so far as 
practical, why advertisers have 
never had anything of the kind. 

Let us consider a supposititious 
case, a purely supposititious case, 
and see how it might be expected 
to work out. Suppose some suc- 
cessful magazine publisher, some- 
body like,—well like Frank Mun- 
sey, for example—should go down 
to some town like Baltimore, for 
example, and buy control of one 
of its best papers. Now suppos- 
ing still further, he might find it 
desirable to make a pretty swift 
jump in rates without any very 
apparent reason — something like, 
let us say just for example, from 
nine cents to fifteen cents. 

Now, if such a thing ever oc- 
curred, that would be rather hard 
on the advertiser. A jump of 66 
per cent. in rates without a cor- 
responding increase in circulation 
would not be altogether welcome 
to advertisers. Some undoubtedly 
would refuse to pay it and would 
stay out of the paper, no matter 
how excellent a medium it might 


be. Others, with whom Baltimore 
happened to be an _ important 
point would grumble a little and 


‘ then concede it. Still another class 


of advertisers might remain out 
for a year or 30, argue back and 
forth and finally pay the extra 
66 per cent. provided it had not 
gone up to 125 per cent. in the 
meantime. 

Now, how would a closely knit 
organization of advertisers handle 
such a situation? Would they be 
able to secure any more conces- 
sions by operating as a unit than 
if they operated separately? There 
is rumored to be an offensive and 
defensive alliance among some of 
the big department stores in New 
York which is thought to have a 
salutary influence on rates. Would 
it work out the same way in the 
general field? - 

The first difficulty would be to 
get the advertisers, themselves to- 
gether. In this ~ direction the 
Quoin Club has shown that it can 
be of material assistance. But ad- 
vertisers as a class represent so 
many different and wholly unre- 
lated businesses. At the Quoin 
Club luncheon were representa- 
tives of tooth-powder, life insur- 
ance, tar soap, sewing machines, 
correspondence schools, bond 
houses, hair tonics, railroads, 
phonographs, etc. Now the inter- 
ests of these gentlemen touch on 
a single point only, that of adver- 
tising. The question is whether 
such widely varying interests 
could be amalgamated sufficiently 
to accomplish any purpose worth 
while. Manufacturers in nearly 
every line have some sort of an 
organization for handling labor 
and other problems affecting their 
mutual interests. Usually they 
hire an office and pay a salary to 
a permanent secretary and a ste- 
nographer. The secretary is apt 
to be a bright, wide-awake sort of 
a chap who keeps members ad- 
vised about things that they might 
not otherwise hear of. In fact, 
the association not merely reports 
on credits but keeps tabs on a 
whole lot of things that affect the 
bank accounts of the members. 

Some advertisers are informally 
talking among themselves as to 
whether such an alliance would be 
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practical for large users of space. 
The talk may never amount to 
anything. 

In the meantime let it be clear- 
ly understood that the case of the 
supposititious magazine publisher 
who buys out a supposititious pa- 
per in Baltimore and makes a 
great big supposititious raise in 
rates is wholly sepgnenrene 





A Notable It has often been 


said that many 
Advertising * advertising men 


Campaign who are most 
eloquent in presenting the advan- 
tages of advertising to merchants 
ind manuacturers, whose business 
they seek, do not follow their own 
advice to the extent of using 
printers’ ink themselves. That the 
statement is true is a matter of 
common knowledge throughout 
the publishing World. 

On the other hand there are 
several publishers and agents who 
are not only liberal buyers of 
space but know how to fill that 
space with copy that is nearly 100 
per cent. good. 

One of the best examples of the 
right kind of publishers’ advertis- 
ing with which Printers’ INK is 
familiar is the campaign started 
about seven month ago by Mr. 
Condé Nast of the Monthly Style 
Book. 

Mr. Nast’s experience on Col- 
lier’s Weekly, of which he was 
business manager for several 
years, gave him an_ intimate 
knowledge of the factors that con- 
tribute most effectively to adver- 
tising success. This knowledge 
he is now applying with marked 
advantage to the publicity work 
carried on in behalf of the 
Monthly Style Book. 

The campaign undertaken con- 
sists in part in the use of fac- 
simile typewritten letters and 
handsomely printed illustrated 
cards, folders, and booklets which 
have been mailed to 3,500 of the 
largest general advertisers. The 
text in each instance was written 
in a straightforward, attention- 
compelling way that impressed the 
reader. : 

In addition to the above Mr. 
Nast has employed liberal space 
in Printers’ Ink. These adver- 


tisements have occupied two, 
three, four and seven pages, 
printed in colors, in each issue. 
The message they have carried 
has been attractively told. In- 
deed it would be impossible for a 
reader. to glance over the pages 
of Printers’ INK without having 
his eye caught and held by one of 
these striking advertisements until 
he had perused every line in it. 
That the campaign has justtfied 
its cost and proved Mr. Nast’s 
wisdom in undertaking it is shown 
by the handsome display of adver- 
tising carried by the Style Book. 








Is it a good plan to pad out 
your advertising circulars and 
letters with guff, twaddle, and 
buncombe or is it better to say 
what you have to say simply and 
direct to the point? Are you 
helping your cause any by com- 
pelling the person who receives 
your advertising matter to wade 
through seven hundred or a thou- 
sand words when you could have 
told him what you had to say in 
two hundred? 

These remarks are suggested by 
a Thanksgiving circular sent out 
by the E. Charles Shoales Co., 
dealers in chemicals, New York 
City, who employ 750 words to 
tell their friends in an alleged 
facetious manner their reasons 
for being thankful. Here is a 
sample of the reasons: 

“We're thankful that we haven’t 
been running for president on the 
Independence League ticket, hold- 
ing down the job of Dowager 
Empress of China, or having to 
prove that oil and_ water won’t 
mix when the S. O. bunch are 
wielding the ladle.” 





The What To Eat magazine 
with the January issue changes its 
name to The National Food Mag- 
azine. For the last eleven months 
the words “What To Eat” have 
been growing smaller on its title 
pages, until with this issue it be- 
comes a sub-title, being used only 
on the cover page. Paul Pierce 
is now in charge of the Eastern 
office located in the Tribune build- 
ing, New York, while Gerald 
Pierce looks after the Chicago 
office. 
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A Roll of Honor 











No amount of money can buy a place in this 
list for a paper not having the requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, 
according to the 1908 issue of Roweil’s American Newspaper Directory, 
have submitted for that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation 
statement, duly signed and dated, also from publishers who for some 
reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1908 Directory, but have 
since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, cover- 
ing a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, 








such statement being available for use in the 1909 issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation figures in the Rott or Honor of the 
last named character are marked with an (*). 

These are generally regarded as the publishers who believe that an 
advertiser has a right to know what he pays his hard cash for. 

The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s 

American Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of 

each publication possessing it. 

that the absolute accuracy of his circulation statement would stand 

out bright and clear after the most searching investigation would ever for 

a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Gitarantee Star. 


No publisher who has any doubt 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1907, 
21,861. Best advectising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1907, 9,464, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 1907, 6,619. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps, Tribune Bldg. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith, 7imes. Daily aver. 1907, 4,188. 
Largest circulation in city of 35,000. 


CALIFORNIA 
Oakland, Enquirer. (Consolidati»n 
Enquirer and Herald.) Average Aug., 
1908, 49,608. Largest circulation in 
Oakland guaranteed. 


Sacramento, Union, daily. The quality me- 
dium of interior California. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Rost, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two Other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Col. Cir. is daily, 63,069; Sunday, 81,222. 
3 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell's American 
AL Newspaper Directory, who will 
TEED pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 

controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Evening Post, Sworn daily average 
Oct. 1908, 12,601. Bridgeport's “Want'’ Medium. 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
Average for Nov., 1908, sworn, 12,811. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1%c. per line flat, 








Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
or 1906, 7,680. Average for 1907, 7,748. 





Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily average 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1907, 15,720; Sunday, 12,104. 


New Haven, Leader. 1907, 8,727. Only ev'g 
Republican paper. J.McKinney, Sp. Agt. N.Y. 


New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver.'o6, 9,549, 
1907, 9,570 . ie 

New Haven, Union. Av. 1907, 16,648; first six 
mos. 1908, 16,569 E. Katz, Special Agt., N 


New Lendon, Day, ev'g. Aver. 1906, 6,104. 
average tor. 1907, 6,547; 6 mos., 1908, 6,712. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. April circulation 
exceeds 3,500. Sworn statement furnished 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday 
Daily average for 1907, 35,486 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. Nov., 1908, 
1,985. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, 7imes-Union, morning. Average 
for Nuvemper, 1908, 16,198; Sunday, 18,000 


Tampa, 7ribune, morning. Average 1907, 
12,516. Largest circulation in Florida. 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora, Daily Beacon. Goes into homes. 
June, ’08, 7,954, July, 8,895; August, 9,469. 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined. 


Chicago, The American Fournal of Clinical 
Medicine, mo, ($2 00), the open door to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the American 
Publie. Av. circulation for past 3 years, $7,794. 





> 
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Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver- 
age for 1997, 74,755. 4 months 1908, 74,339. 


Chicago, Dental Review, monthly, Actual 
average for 1906, 4,001; for 1907, 4,018. 


toby tik 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1907, Sunday 628,612, Daily\ 
165,342, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city cir. than all 
the other Chicago morning 
newspapers COMBINED, 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
paper PRINT. 

The Examiner's advertising 
rate per thousand circulation 
is less than any morning news- 
paper West of New York. 
G2 The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who willjpay one hundred 
dollars to thewgirst person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 


tei te te Kk 


Chicago, Journal Amer. Med. Ass'n., weekly. 
Av. tor’o7, 52,217; Jan., Feb., March, '08, 53,087. 


He HH 
MS 


as 


Chicago, National Harness Review, monthly. 
5,000 copies each issue of 1907. 





Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1907, daily 
151,564; Sunday 216,464. It is not disputed 
that the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

G@™ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is. guaranteed by 
the publishers of Roweil’s Ameri- 
ican Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success 
fully controvert its accuracy 


Chicago, The 7ridune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest ci:cu- 
lation of any morning newspaper in Chicago. 
‘the Tribune is the only Chicago newspaper 
receiving (O@). 

Galesburg, Repudlican-Register, Eve. Nov. av. 
6,815. Only Galesburg paper exam. by A.A.A, 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year ending April 30, 1907, 7,371. 


Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1907, 16,322. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1907, 
21,659. 


INDIANA 
Evansville, Journal-News. Av. 1907, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., N. Y. 


Lafayette, Courier and Call. 1907 av., 5,423. 
Only evening paper. Popular want ad medium, 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for 1907, 26,112. 





Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly 
Daily average 1907, 1,677; weckly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average nine 
months end.ng Sept. 30, 1908, 9,913. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1907, 
8,937. ‘All paid in advance.” 


Davenport, Zimes. Daily aver. Nov., 17,083. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 


i than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Des Moines, Capital, daily. Lafayette Young. 
Publisher. Circulation for 1907, 41,682. Rate 
70 cents perinch, flat. If you are after business 
in Iowa, the Cafital will get it for you. First 
in everything. 

Dubuque, 7Zimes-Fournal, morning and eve- 
Daily average, 1907, 11,349; Sunday, 13,655. 


Washington, Eve. Yournal Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers. All good people. 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily. 1907, 4,670; first 5 
mos. 1908, 4,767. KE. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Lawrence, World, daily. Actual average for 
1907, 4,217. 





Pittsburg, Headlight, daily and weekly. Aver- 
age 19¢7, daily 6,228; weekly 5,647. 


KENTUCKY 
Harrodsburg, Democrat. Officially adjudged 
Ky.’s model newspaper. Largest and best cir. 


Lexington, //erald, mg., dy., av July, 8,020, 
Sunday, 9,390. Com. rates with Eve. Gazette. 


Lexington, Leader, Av. 06, evening 5,157, Sun. 
6,793; tor ’07, eve’g, 5,390, Sun. 7,102. E. Katz. 


MAINE 
Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438. 


Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, dy. Av. 1st 6 mos. 
1908, 8,209. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1907, daily 
10,018; weekly, 28,422. 


Phillips, Maine Woods and W oodsman,weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1907, 8,012. 





Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1907, 
daily 13,614. Sunday /elegram, 8,855. 


Waterville, Sentinel. 1907 average, 8,418 
daily. ‘he fastest growing paper in Maine. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Americqn. Daily average for 1907, 
15,652; Sunday, 91,209. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. Average 1907, 77,748 For 
November, 1908, 80,182. 

The absolute correciness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell'’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 

first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


a 
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MASSACHUSE“TS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


te vy te ve ake 


Boston, Globe. Average 1907,daily, 181,344; 
Sunday, 308,308. Largest circulation daily o 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. 


dy dete oe oe ae 


Boston, 7raveler, daily. Est. 1825. In Oct. 
1908 over the same period last year The 
Traveler gained 688,026 copies in Metropoli- 
tan circulation. Total circulation over 85,000. 
Aggressive Evening Paper of Boston. 7he 
Traveler is growing faster and more secures 
ly than any other Koston Paper. 


Boston, Post, Nov.,1908, daily average, 267,775, 
Sunday average, 237,439. The Boston Post's 
best July with both editions. Post carries more 


general advertising than any other Boston 
newspaper. ‘There's a reason." 


wo 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm’thly 











Clinton, Daily Item, net average circulation 
for 1907, 3,012. 


Pall River, Evening News. The Home Paper. 
Actual daily average 1907, 7,049. 


Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Rest 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1907, 7,560. 


Gloucester, Daily 7imes. Every afternoon and 
evening. Sworn daily av. circulation 1908, 7,342 


Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1907 av. 8,939. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1906, 15,068; 1907, average, 16,622. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation unapproached in 
quantity and quality by any Lynn paper. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1907, 18,261. 

Worcester, Gazette, eve. Av. 1907, 14,682 dy. 
I argest eve. circ’n. Worcester’s‘* Home” paper. 


Worcester, L’ Opinion Publique, daily (O@). 
Paid average for 1907, 4,586. 


Worcester Magazine, reaches the manufac- 
turers and business men of the country and all 
Board of ‘Trades. Average 1907, 3,000. 


MICHIGAN 
Jackson Patriot, Average Nov., 1908, daily 
8,785, Sunday 9,602. Greatest net circulation. 
Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1907, 14,749. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
7907, 20,687: November, 1908, 20,289. 





MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening Herald. Daily average 1907 
23,098. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1905, 87,187; average 
for 1906, 100,266; for 1907, 103,683. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach sections 
most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1907, 32,074, 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
and Sunday (QO@). In 1907 av- | ©@ 
erage daily citculation, evening 
only, 76,861, In 1907 average 
Sunday circulation,72,678, Daily 
average circulation for .Nov., 
1908, evening only, 76,028. Av- 
erage Sunday circulation for 
Nov., 1908, 72,876. (Jan. 1, 1908, 
subscription rates were raised 
from $4.80 to $6 per year and 
terms changed from unlimited 
credit to strictly. cash in ad- 
vance.) The absobute accuracy 
of the Yourna&s circulation 
ratings is guaranteed by the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
It is guaranteed to go into more 
homes than any other paper in 
its field and to reach the great 


army of purchasers throughout 
OO jfthe Northwest. The Journal 
brings results. 


_ Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1907, 54,262. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 7ridune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher, Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

The Sunday 7ridune average per 

issue for the year ending Decem- 

ber, 1907, was 76,603. The daily 

by Am. News- 77#6une average per issue for 
paper Direc- the year ending December, 1907, 

tory. was 101,165. 


_ St. Paul, Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 

tion for 1907. Daily, 86,716; Sunday, 36,466. 
The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Press circuiation state- 
ments is guaranteed by the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
Ninety per cent. of the money due 
for subscriptions is collected, 
showing that subscribers take the 

paper because they want it. Ail matters per- 


| taining to circulation are open to investigation. 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1907, 17,030. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1907, 
37,388. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


8t. Louis, National Druggist, Mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Aver. for 1907, 
10,570 (@@). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1907, 104,666. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
143,245 for year ending Oct. 30, 1907. 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Sept. 25, 1907, 142,989. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Nashua, 7elegraph. The only daily in city 
Average for 107, 4,271. 


NEW JERSEY 
m, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1907, 9,001. 


Jersey City, Evening Fournal. Average for 
1907, 24,830. First six months 1908, 26,375. 
; e 


Newark, Zve. News. Net daily av. for 1906, 
63,022 copies; for 1907,.67,195; Jan. 69,289. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906, 18.237. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter vr. '07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1907, 16,395. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1907, 52,697. 


Buffalo, Courier, more. Av. 1907, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 51,604; — evening, 34,570. 





Buffalo, Evening Noun Daily average 1905, 
94,690; for 1906, 04,473 ; 1907, 94,843. 

Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Nov. 30, 1908, 4,623. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation first quarter 1go8, 
6,088. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORE CITY 
Army and Navy Journal. Est. 4 Weekly 
average, 6 mos. to June 27, ‘08, 10,1 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1907, 6,784. 





Bensziger's Magazine, Circulation for 1907, 
64,416; Soc. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1907, 26,641 (O@). 


El Comercio, mo. ‘Spanish export. J. Shepard 
Clark Co. Average for 1907, 8,8833—sworn. 


Leslies Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., W. L. Miller, 
Adv. Mgr. 135,000 guaranteed. 


The People's Home Journal. 664,416, mo, 
Good Literature, 468,666 mo., average circula- 
tions for 1907—all to paid-in-advance subscribers. 
F. M. Lupton, pub., Inc. Briggs & Moore, 
Westn. Reprs., 1438 Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 


The Tea and Coffee Traac Journal. Average 
circulation for year ending October, 1908, 10,291 
October, 1908, issue, 10,500. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 345,- 
4%. Evening, 405,172. Sunday, 483,336. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for first six months 1908, 4,456; June, 4,691. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average 1906, 15,8 15, 309; for 1907, 17,152. 


Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1907, daily 35, 509; Sunday, 41, 130. 





Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1907, 20,163. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public :he report. 


Utica, National ‘Electrical Contractor, mc 
Average for 1907, 2,542. 


Utica, Press. daily. OuoA Meyer, publishei. 
Average for year ending July 31, 1908, 15,067. 


OHIO 
Akron, 7imes, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; 1907, 9/661. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat Finnish. 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120. 





Cleveland, Plain Dealer, Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1907, 74,911; Sunday, 88, -. 
373, Nov., 1908, 80,822 daily; Sunday, 94,408. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist, a journal of 
quality for advertisers to druggists of the 
Central States. 


Dayton, Journal. 1907, actual average, 
21,217. 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l .paper. '07, 447,345. 





Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av.. 1907, 
33,260. 2d largest published. Pays advertisers. 


Vindicat D'y av.,'07, 14,768; 
sy -» 10, 017; LaCoste & Maxwell, N.Y. &Chicago. 





OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1906, 
5,614; for 1907, 6,659. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


Oklahoma City, The Oklahoman. 1907 aver., 
20,152; Nov., '08, 30,669. E. Kaiz, Agent, N. Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, Journal, has larger circula- 
tion in Portland and in Oregon than an 
other daily paper. Portland Journal, 
daily average 1907, 28,806; for Nov., 

1908, $1,118. Vreeland-Kenjamin, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Portland, 7) The Oregonian, (OO). 

For over fifty years the great news- 

paper of the Pacific Northwest— 

more circulation, more foreign, 

more local and more classified ad- 

vertising than any other Oregon 

newspaper. Nov. NET PAID cir- 

culation, daily, 37,161, Sunday average, 46,080. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, 7imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1907, 7,640. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Zimes, daily. Aver. for 1907, ne ey: 
Nov., 1908, 18,716. E. Katz, Special Agt., 


Harrisburg, 7elegraph. Sworn av. Nov., 1908, 
15,461. Largest paid cir. in Harrs'bg or no pay. 





Philadelphia, 7he Bulletin, net paid aver- 
age for November, 238,665 copies a day. “The 
Bulletin every evening goes daily into nearly 
every Philadelphia home.” 


Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. lt: brings results. 
Average for 1907, 6 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
Average 1906, 5,514: 1907, 6,614 (Q@). 
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We are sorry to disappoint so many good 
friends among our old advertisers at this time of 
year.” January Farm Yournal closed its forms 
December 10th, but all the space was sold 
December 5th, and nearly one thousand lines of 
advertising was crowded out. For the February 
number, the forms for which close January 10th, 
the: space was all taken by January Ist. And 
Farm Fournal has no advertising solicitors, 
never had one, and if conditions continue as 
above, apparently does not need one. What 
better solicitor can there be than a good paper 
with a good list ? 


Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
GVAR Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
fe s onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
EE most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 1907, 102,993; 
the Sunday Press, 124,006. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1907, 15,687. In its 35th year. 
GUAR Independent. Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
York, detadunl ond Daily. Average for 1907. 
18,124 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Evening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion, 1907, 17,903 —sworn. 


Providence, Daily Fournal. 18,872 

). Sunday, 25,169 (QO). Lvening 

ulletin, 37,061 average 1907. Bulletin 
average for Ist 6 mos, “1908, 46,881 daily. 


Westerly, Dai'y Sun. Aver. cir. for Nov ember, 
4,923 (sworn). Only daily in field. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Avening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 6 mos., 1908, 4,685; June, 5,184. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 

age for1go7, daily (O©) 13,052 

GUA Sunday, ( 13,887. Semi-weekly, 

2,997. Actual average for first six 

TEED months of 1908, daily (O@) 13,314; 
Sunday (OO) 14,110. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for first six months of 1908, 3,289. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga, News. Average 
for 1907, 14,463. OnlyChattanooga 
paper permitting examination cir- 
culation by A. A. A. Carries 
more advertising in 6 days than 
morning paper 7 days. Greatest 
Want ad medium. Guarantees 

largest circulation or no pay. 


Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 

Week day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1907. 

14,694. Week-day av. January and 
February, 1908, in excess of 15,000. 

Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 

weekly, 1907, average : Daily, 42,066; Sunday, 

61,773; weekly, 80,078. Smith & Budd, Repre- 

sentatives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,456; for 1907, 36,206, 





TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, Jan. av. 9,008. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. Verified by AA.A, 


doaeenenmenel 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 19°51 
3,527 ; 1906, 4,113; 1907, 4, 835. Exam. by A.A 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1907, 8,415. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1907, 3,126. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A. A, 


Rutland, Herald. Average, 1907, 4,391. Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A. A. 

St. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1907, 3,332. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1907, 2,711; Nov., 1908, 
3,270. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Post-/ntelligencer (O©). 
Av. for Feb., 1908, net—Sunday, 
39,646; Daily, 32,083; Weekday 
GUAR 30,874. Only sworn ’ circulation 
TEED in Seattle. Largest genuine and 
cash paid circulation in Washing- 
ton; highest quality; best service, 
greatest results always. 


Seattle, 7he Seattle Times ( ) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 

aL combines with its circulation of 

yan 56,942 daily, 75,776 Sunday, rare 

EE quality. Itis a gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 

tothe adverti-er. In November 7imes beat its 
nearest competitor 258,748 lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1907, daily, 17,482. 
Sunday, 25,002. 


Tacoma, News. Average 1907, 16,525; Satur- 
day, 17,610. 


WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average for 1907. 
3,671; Nov , ‘08, semi-weekly 1,853; daily 4,691, 
Madison, State Fournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age tor 1907, 5, 





Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Aver- 
age 1907, 28,082 (@@). Carries largest amount 
ot advertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, 7he Journal, eve., 

ind. daily. Daily average for 12 

GUA months, 65,318; for Oct., 1908, 

67,832; daily gain over Oct. 1907, 

TEEO 5,382. so¢% of Milwaukee homes 
at 7 cents per line. 





Oshkosh, Northwestern, ~~: 


Average for 
1907, 8,680. Examined by A. A. A. 





Racine, Journal, daily. Average for the last 
six months, 1907, 4,376, 
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Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 30, 1907, 66,317. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

$3.50 an inch. Y. Office. 
Temple Ct. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ribune. Actual net average six 
montis, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1907, 
13,846; Uct., 1907, 16,016; Oct., 1908, 16,510. H. 
DeClerque, U.S. Kepr., Chicago and New York, 
MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, ree /’ress, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage tor 1907, daily, 36,862; daily Nov., 1908, 
39,745; weekly aver. for month of Nov., 27,132, 
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Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp’r. Av. 1907, 16,546. Rates 56c. in. 


Average daily, Oct., 


Winnipeg, Telegram, 
28,000. Flat rate. 


1908, 27,194. Weekly aver., 


ONTARIO, CAN. 

Ottawa, Zhe Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the 
Capital of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 


QUEBEC, CAN, 
Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 
daily 103,828, weekly 6( 50,197. 


1907, ° 


Montreal, 7he Daily Star and 
The amily Herald and Weekly 
Star have nearly 200,000 subscrib- 


ouna ers, representing 1,000,000 read- 
TEED ers—one-ffth Canada’s popula- 


tion. Av. cir. of the Dasly Star 
for 1907, 62,837 copies daily; the 
Weekly Star, 129,336 copies each issue. 














The: Want-Ad Mediums 








Vote fcr the Newspaper 


the requisite grade and class. 








A Large Volume of Want Business Is a Popular 


Advertisements under this heading are only desired from papers of 


in Which It Appears. 











° COLORADO 


ANT advertisers get best results in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c, a word. 


HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fee Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
- (O©), carries double the number of 
Want Ads 0! any other paper. Rate lc. a word, 


ILLINOIS 


HE Chicago Examiner with its 660,000 Sun 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand it, the West. 


THE Daily News is 
Directory. 


Chicago’s Want Ad 


oom Tribune publishes more Classified Ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


INDIANA 


THE Indianapolis News, the best medium in 
the Middle West for Mail-order Classified Ad- 
vertising carries more of it than all the other 
Indianapolis papers combined, its total in 1907 
being 289,807 ads (an average of 919 a day)— 
23,331 more than all the other local papers had. 
‘The News’ classified rate is one cent a word, 
and its daily paid circulation over 75,000. 








THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Publishes more classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 
During the first six months of 1908 
The Star carried 223.30 columns more 
paid ANT advertising than was 
claimed by its nearest competitor. 


Rate, Six Cents Per Line. 











MAINE 
HE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portiand dailies combined, 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
THE Boston Evening 7 ranscript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


te te we ye Yr We 


TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for = 

year 1907, printed a total of 446,736 paid 
Toe Ads. There was a gain of 1,979 over 
the year 1906, and was 230,163 more than any 
other Boston paper carried for the year 1907. 


We Be We Ye We Ye 
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MINNESOTA 
THE Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 


more Classified Advertising 
than any other Minneapolis 
newspaper. No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor ob- 
jectionable medical advertise- 
ments printed. Classified 
Wants printed in Nov. 166,880 
lines. Individual advertise- 
ments, 21,450. Eight cents per 
agate line per insertion, if 
charged. No ad taken for less 
than 24cents. If cash accom. 
panies order the rate is 1 cent 

a word. No ad taken less than 
20 cents. 


T= Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATI'N "THE Minneapolis 7ridune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 
and has over 100,000 subscribers. 
It publishes over 140 columns of 
Want advertisements every week 
at full price (average of two 
pages a day); no free ads, price 
covers both morning and evening 
by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


HE St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
its field. Average for 1907, 68,671. 





MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lc. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1907, 11,087 daily; 15,090 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
HE Jersey City Evening Yournal \eads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classihed Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


HE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORE 
THE Albany Evening Yournal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 





TH Buffalo Evening News with over 95,000 
circulation, is the only Want Medium in 
Buffalo and the strongest Want Medium in the 
State, outside of New York City. 


HE Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The re- 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 


N a list of 100 recognized classified advertising 

mediums, only two producedresults at alower 
cost than the Cincinnati Enquirer. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. You want results. 





HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium, lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 


HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 30,569. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper, Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7ridume—Get results—Want 
Ad Meaium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
THRE Daily Telegraph, St. John, N. B., is the 
Want Ad Medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to date paper 
of Eastern Canada. Wants ads one cent a 
word. Minimum charge 25 cents. 


THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
103,828—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 


HE Montreal Daily Star carries more Want 

Advertisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combined. The Family Herald and 
Weekly Star carries more Want Advertisements 
than any other weekiy paper in Canada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers OO) 








Out of a grand total of 22,502 publications listed in the 1908 issue of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, one hundred and twenty-one are 
distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (©). 

















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperuus South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
the Huening and Sunday Star. Average,\ $7, 
35,486 (OQ). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (Q@). Now, as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia. 





Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga, The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Kepresentative. 

ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
ark”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best Known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

Tribune (@@). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, be ause 7ribume ads bring 
Satisfactory results, 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best peopic. 


MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (@@); 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotten Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton. and. woolen 
industries of America (06). 


Boston Commercial Bulletin (Q@®). Reaches 
buyers of machinery for wool and cotton manu- 
facturers. Est. 1859. Curtis Guild & Co., Pub. 


Boston Rvening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Springfield Repudlican (OO). Only Gold 
Mark daily in western Massachusetts. 


Worcester L’ Opinion Publique (0®),. is the 
only Gold Mark French daily in the U.S. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (OO). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. »Garries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any Pitper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


©O) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
Slr. and flour trade all over the world. The 
only Gold Mark” milling journal (Q@®). 


NEW YORK 


Army and Navy Yournal, (Q@). First in its 
class in circulation, intluenceand prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (QO@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (O@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘These people read the 
Century Magazine. 





Dry Goods Economist (Q@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Fournal (QO). A consoli- 
dation of ‘Street Railway Journal’’ and 
Electric Railway Review.’’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 


McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Engineering News (@@). The leading engi- 
neering paper of the world; established 1874. 
Reaches the man who buysor has the authority 
to specify. Over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (O©). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in = 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 p 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
The only Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paper in New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Imk, 


New York Herald (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 





LIFE without a competitor. Humorous, 
clever, artistic, satirical, ee — The 
only one of it’s kind—that’s 1 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 





New York Times (@ 
papers with a daily 


®). One of three morning 
C. sale of over 100,000, 


New York 7 ribune (Q©), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 


Vogue (@@) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati Euquirer (Q@@). In 1907 the a 
advertising was 3844 more than in 1906. 
local advertisers know where to spend theis 
money. ‘The only Gold Mark paper in Cincinnati, 


OREGON 


The Oregonian, (Q@@®), established 1851. The 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@©) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1907, 102,993; ‘he Sunday Press, 124,006. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (O@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (QQ), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 

The Norfolk Landmark's list of subscribers 
contains no one induced by anything except merit 
as a good newspaper. (@ @) It’s worth con- 
sidering. 

WASHINGTON 

The Post Intelligencer (Q@@). Seattle's most 
progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential. All home circulation. 

The Seattle Times ( (0) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacihe Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only gold mark daily in Wisconsin, 
CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate: 


The Globe, Toronto (@@), and tremendous 
pulling power are synonymous. 
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OMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Pekaters’ 
Charge Criticism of Commercial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 


Ink Will Receive Free of 














It is certainly unusual to see 
the name of Edison used in con- 
nection with so peculiar an adver- 
tisement as the one marked No. 1 
—but it is probable that it is no 
fault of Mr. Edison. 


hoped that this advertiser has 
made more progress toward per- 
fection in his plows than he has 
in his advertising illustrations. 
This picture looks as if it had 
been made by little Oscar, the 





E Tae ree 


NO.I 


Perhaps the idea of showing an 
outline of the Spark Plug adver- 
tised is a good one, but it is surely 
bad judgment to surround it with 
awkward and disfiguring lettering. 

A much better plan is shown in 
the illustration marked No. 2, 
where the details of the outline of 
the plug: are shown much more 
clearly and room is provided for 
setting up the text and type in- 
stead of plastering it all over the 
margin of the design. 





According to this trade paper 
advertisement of Emerson Mfg. 
Co., the implements that company 
make have been in use for more 
than half a century. It is to be 








SPAI LE SYSTEM 


PARK PLUG 





NO.2 


new office bey, with one eye shut 
and his tongue protruding raptly 
from the west side of his mouth. 

There is absolutely no excuse 
for the use of such crude and lu- 
dicrous illustrations as this. The 
advertisement appeared in a high- 














“VES, SHESA we 
xe FOR HER NOW THAT IVE oor: AL raNT BUTEVE Or NO 
Ask your implement dealer why the Emerson Foot 
Lift Plow i is gen draft than any other, 
If he doesn't give you a eo answer, write 
“EMERSON MFG, C' 
Farm Implement Builders since 1852, 
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class farm paper, and it will not 


’ do to say that any kind of a pic- 


ture is good enough for the farm- 
er. The agricultural class read 
good literature nowadays and 


know good pictures when they see . 


them, and anything of this nature 
moves them to scorn and ridicule. 


likely to take the trouble to do 
this or to be particularly interest- 
ed or instructed if he does so. 

There are many much better 
ways of illustrating the use and 
convenience of running water than 
this—but it is extremely unlikely 
if there is any worse way. 











The Kewanee Water Supply 
system is somewhat remarkably 
advertised in this half-page maga- 
zine ad. The barn in the back- 
ground has suffered the loss of a 
corner—possibly from the indig- 
nant kicks of a hungry mule—and 
the house in the upper left-hand 
corner has been the victim of a 
cyclone or black-hand outrage. 

A patient study of some of the 
detail shown in the wrecked 
dwelling might reveal some house- 
hold accessories which have to do 
with the water supply. No one is 








Bretton Woods 





White Mis. 


At Bretton Woods, the favorite 
haunt and shrine of the gasolene 
juggernaut, there are, as you will 
see by this advertisement, six pine 
trees all in a row and varying in 
height and breadth so as to lend 
diversity to what would otherwise 
be a dull and monotonous land- 
scape. 

Directly in the rear there will 
be observed a mass of bald and 
snow-clad_ peaks, precipitous and 
evidently impassable. 

When you are inviting people to 
go somewhere there is nothing 
like showing them just what: to 
expect. 

+o 

During a recent examination of appli- 
cants for the position of mail-carrier, a 
colored boy appeared before the civil 
service commission, 

“How far is it from this earth to the 
moon?” was the first question asked 
him. ‘How fah am it from de earf to 
de moon?” he repeated, as he began to 
reach for his hat. ‘Say, boss, if you’s 
gwine to put me on dat route, I doesn’t 
want de job,” and with that. he left as 
though he were escaping from some 
calamity.—Circle Magazine. 
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Classified Advertisements 








ess than 60 cents. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 

r cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order accepted for 














ADDRESSING MACHINES 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 

MACHINE is the only one which cleanses 
the stencil immediately after the imprint is 
made—the vital point in stencil addressing. 
Used vy PRINTERS’ INK, BUTTERICK 
PUBLISHING CO., McCLURE'S MAGA- 
ZINE,. CURRIER PUB, CO. and a majority 
of the ‘large publishers throughout the country. 
ADDRESSING DONE AT LOW RATES. 
MACHINES FOR SALE. 
Wallace & Company, 29 Murray 8t., New York 











ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





A. O'GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
* N.Y. Medical Journal Advg. exclusively. 





LINE ADV. AGENCY, ELLICOTT SQ., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Mail-order campaigns. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds piaced in every part of the world. 





ANUFACTURERS’ Advertising Bureau, 
237 Broadway (opp. P. O.), New York. Ads 
inthe I'rade Journals our specialty. Benj. R. 
Western, Proprietor. Established 1877. Booklet. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE Ladies’ Home Fournal, is the greatest 
adverti ing medium in the world. 





MELON Country families—% cent line a 
family. Atlantic Coast Lists, New York. 





HE BLACK DIAMOND, Chicago - New 
YorkPittsburg for 20 years the coal trade’s 
leading journal. Write for rates. 


The Bank Advertiser 


reaches only bankers. National circulation. 
Cc. E. AURACHER, Publisher, Lisbon, Iowa. 








SK Robert Tomes, 116 Nassau St., New York. 
Eastern representative of ‘Ohio Select 
List,’’ of which itis a member, if the Troy (Ohio) 
Record ever cuts its rates. All its concessions 
are stated on rate card. Send for copy. 


ss QT. MALO, A New Game.” An advertis- 

ing novelty that will be kept and studied. 
In attractive booklet form with your ad. on three 
cover pages. Send for sample and prices to 
“T,C. DAVIS & SONS, 529 Commerce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


XCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY.—An old 

and successful Stock and Poultry Remedy 
concern, located in a thriving, growing city, be- 
cause of the advanced age of the present owners 
and managers, would sell an interest to an ener- 
getic, up-to-date man familiar with the business 
of marketing proprietary remedies and special- 
ties, who would come in and assist in the man- 
agement. This a gilt edge proposition and un- 
less you have the necessary experience and some 
money, do not reply. A grand opening for the 
right man. Address ‘M. 110," Printers’ Ink. 











COIN CARDS 





$ PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing 
The COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit,Mich, 








cuts 
HE man whio uhiealans should write Sor 
PLATOLOGY, a publication which contains 
vital information on cuts. H. J. ORMSBEE 
ENGRAVING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 








ELECTROTYPES 








Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll give you better plates, quicker service 
and save you expressage. Largest electrotyp- 
ing plant in the world—capacity 90,000 column 
inches a day. Write for prices and sample of 
patent Holdfast interchangeable base. 


ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Advertis- 
RAPID ers’ Block. Ciacinnati, 0. 

















THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


"ARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office: KNICKERBOCKER 
THEATRE: BUILDING, New York City. 














HALF-TONES 





ALF-TONES for the newspaper or cata- 

logue. Line Cuts. Designs. Electrotypes. 
THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO.,, 560 
1h Avenue, Times Square. ~ 





EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 2x3, %5c.; 
3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. pavers when cash 
accompanies the order. Send for samples. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
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MAGAZINES 





- Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


“PYOLLARS AND SENSE”’ (Col. Hunter’s 

Great Book) free with ADVERTISERS, 
MAGAZINE one year at 50 cents. Indispens- 
able to business men who advertise. Best 
“‘Ad-School” in existence. Sample magazine 
freee ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE, 137 








OFFICE APPLIANCES 





Waite for our booklet, ‘‘ The best in Num- 
bering, Dating and Certifying Machines.” 
Hopkins & Company, 1387 Dean St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Telephone 4169 RK Bedford. 








PAPER 

ASSETT & SUTPHIN, 54-60 Lafayette Street, 

New York City. Coated papers a specialty. 

Diamond B Perfect White. Write for high- 
grade catalogues. 











PATENTS 














PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 








SUPPLIES 





ERNARD’S Cold Water Paste is being used 

on all advertising wagons traveling through- 
out the U.S. advertising Kendall’s Spavin Cure. 
50-pound box costs $3.00, makes two barrels 
paste. BERNARD’S PASTE DEPT., 71 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





WANTS 
NGAGEMENT WANTED-—I would manage 
the advertising for your first-class newspaper 
or magazine. You will not have to worry very 
long about my making good. ‘‘H,. W.,”’ care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





DVERTISING EXPERT —I wiil manage 

your municipal advertising campaign and 
make it hum. Long experience on both sides 
of the continent. Best of references, ‘ W. H. 
J.,”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





WELVE OFFICES covering entire news- 

paper and magazine field. Upenings in all 
parts of the world. Advertising, Publishing, 
Sales, Office and Technical. Write for informa- 
tion. HAPGOODS, 305 Broadway, New York, 
or 1010 Hartford Building, Chicago. 











PHOTO-ENGRAVING 





ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating, TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
110.112 West 26th Street, New York City. 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PRINTING 





you share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and bouklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 





F INTEREST TO PUBLISHERS. We 

have printing facilities that will appeal es- 
pecially to publishers who do not own their own 
printing establishments. We are prepared to 
do every feature of the work from making the 
illustrations to mailing the completed periodical. 
We shall be glad to hear from those in our terri- 
tory whose present arrangements are not satis 
factory. REVEILLE PRESS, Vevay, Ind. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Publishing Businesses 


Obtainable ! 


You think to own a periodical some day. Why 
not now? We have started others right. We 
want to study your problem with you. If you 
have some money and courage it will pay you to 
get acquainted. Properties from $5,000 to $500,000 

HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 

Brokers in Publishing Property 

253 Broadway, New York 





WANTED 


Reliable, energetic advertising man or agency to 
represent leading Canadian dry goods monthly. 
Attractive terms to Al agent, Address ‘Box 
D.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Solicitor 


Energetic young man with ability to sell space 
wants position on good publication. Three 
years experience in Boston and vicinity. Ex- 
cellent reterences. “A. W.,”’ care of Printers’ 
Ink. 





DVERTISING SOLICITOR required by 

established weekly devoted to animals and 
children. Liberal contract to a clean, energetic 
and experienced man. Publication 1s already 
financed, but is looking for new business. Full 
particulars and references may be mailed to Box 
200, Madison Square Branch P, O , New York. 





Advertising Manager 


of experience is open for engagement January 
Ist. Original forceful writer. Initiative and 
ability to get the results. ‘Technical education. 
Prefer association with reliable agency. C. G. 
HAFLEY, 523 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 





ADVERTISEMENT WRITER—Capable ot 
running customer's service department on 
high-class middle west trade paper; salary in 
keeping with ability and interest shown; state 
age, experience, and full particulars to insure 
recognition; confidential. Address “L. M.,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 





F you want somebody to look after your Pacific 

Coast or Japanese advertising now is your 
chance to score a touch-down, ‘ W. J.,’’ care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





WYANTED : A PRINTING SALESMAN 

of unusual ability (not an order oe); a 
good business developer, experienced in handling 
and closing large catalog contracts ; an eastern 
man acquainted with New England trade pre- 
ferred; highest reference required; either salary 
or commission; only a man above the average 
need apply. Address “PRINTING WORKS,” 
care Printers’ Ink, 
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“1: 
Young man of ability and 

nd twenty years of age; three 
education; penn aignintne in classified 
and display soliciting for large daily newspaper ; 
wishes position in department store, advertis- 
ing firm, or agency. Industrious, accurate and 
neat. Good copy writer, also understands win. 
dow trimming. Would take moderate salary if 
any chance for advancement. Willing to go 
to any part of the country. Is now employed. 
For further particulars, Address “R. S.,’’ care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





Younes MEN AND WOMEN of apility who 

seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 31st St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 





COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


“The Plain Facts of Color Pho- 
tegraphy”’ was the subject of an 
interesting address recently given 
before the employees of the Mc- 
Farland Organizations of Harris- 
burg, Pa. of which Jefferson 
Thomas is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, by Dr. W. Simon, a 
well-known author and chemist of 
3altimore. 

The exhibition of Autochromes 
or color photographs projected di- 
rectly on the screen by a specially 

-constructed lantern was probably 
the most complete ever given in 
this country. 

As the McFarland Publicity 
Service has been successfully illus- 
trating magazine advertising and 
catalogue covers from direct re- 
production of Autochromes, and 
as J. Horace McFarland made the 
first Lumiere color photograph in 
America, Dr, Simon’s address was 
greatly appreciated by the mem- 
bers of the staff. 

The speaker showed how the 
painstaking Frenchman, Lumiere, 
had managed to arrange some five 
million starch grains colored to 
the hues of the three primary col- 
ors, red, green, and violet, to each 
square inch of the glass plate used 
in making Autochromes. His 
demonstration proceeded logically 
to the point where the photo- 
graphic application of the starch- 
grain process was described, and 
its effect graphically presented 





O you want the services of: a smart, snappy 

ad-writer who produces more business? If 
you do, say hello before the wiie get busy 
“J Hz,” care of Printers’ Ink, 





OSITIONS NOW OPEN—Advg. solicitors, 

trade papers, N. Y. and Pa.; mgr. classified 
advg., Minn.; farm journal advg. man, also de- 
partment store ad-writer, northwest: Goss 2-deck 
non-union pressman, N. Y.; Cox duplex 12-page 
union pressman, IIl.; news foreman, non-union, 
Pa.; job foreman, umon, Pa. and IIL; re- 
porters and‘ linotype operators. Booklet free. 
FERNALD’S _NEWSPAPER MEN'S EX- 
CHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 





ANTED—Clerks and others with common 

school educations only, who wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter,in New York owes his success 
within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds supply. GEORGE H. POWELL, 
Advertising and Business Expert, 768 Metro- 
politan Annex, N. Y. 





a —— 


through a colored spectrum and 
colored liquids. 

Following the definite statement 
as to how these starch grains were 
so affected by the deposit of silver 
through the photographic process 
as to reproduce with absolute 
faithfulness every bit of colored 
light of any object placed before 
the lens, Dr. Simon showed a 
number of marvelously beautiful 
examples of color photography 
made under his own direction. 


——— +o ——_. 


FINDS MAGAZINE SUMMARY 
HELPFUL. 


FLorRENCE MANUFACTURING Co. 
FLorence, Mass., Dec. 15. 
Editor Printers’ INK: 

In looking through the summaries giv- 
ing total amounts of advertising carried 
by weekly and monthly magazines, which 
you publish, we cannot find the amount 
of advertising carried by McCall’s in 
November and Cosmopolitan in October. 

Can you supply us with this informa- 
ticn in order to complete our records? 

This summary is much appreciated by 
us, and we make very good use of it. 
Although in a great many instances the 
amount of advertising carried can be re- 
garded as an index to magazine stand- 
ing, there are many other things that 
enter into such consideration. We have 
found, however, that your summaries 
relieve us of much detail work. 

Lewis E. KinGMAn, 
Advertising Manager. 


The amount of advertising 
printed by McCall’s Magazine in 
November was 78 columns or 
10,651 lines. The Cosmopolitan in 
October carried 128 pages or 
28,672 lines. 
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Business Going Out 














Nelson Chesman & Co., New York, 
are using 40 words in the classified de- 
partment of newspapers, till forbid or- 
ders, for the Erie Medical Company. 


Contracts for. Beecham’s Pills are 
going to newspapers from the Morse In- 
ternational Agency, New York. 


The W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, 
Brockton, Mass., is placing orders with 
newspapers direct, amounting to 1,352 
inches to be used in one year. 

E. M. Hoopes, Wilmington, Del., is 
asking for rates on 1 inch for a year 
from newspapers. 





New England newspapers are being 
used by the Morse International Agency, 
New York, for the advertising of Rum- 
ford’s Baking Powder. 

J. W. Morgan & Company, New 
York, are placing orders and new copy 
with newspapers for the Woman’s Home 
Companion 


The Ireland Agency, Philadelphia, is 
sending out extra copy to newspapers 
for Fleisher’s Yarns. 


The list of papers to be used for 
Buchu Lithia Tablet advertising is be- 
ing made up by the J. Walter Thompson 
Agency, New York. 

Contracts are being made with news- 
apers by the Amsterdam Agency, New 
Vork, for the advertising of the New 
Fiction Library of that city. 


Renewal contracts for Marvel ad- 
vertising has been sent to newspapers 
by the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York 


The Agate Advertising Agency, New 
York, is sending out contracts to news- 
papers for the DeMiracle Hair Remover 
advertising. 


Renewal contracts for the Dr. Lyons 
Tooth Powder advertising are being 
sent to newspapers from the Morse In- 
ternational Agency, | New York. 


Rates are requested . from newspapers 
by the Securities Advertising Agency, 


New York. 


The W etherald . Agency, Boston, will 
use 156 inches, in 36 weeks, in news- 
papers for D'r. Earl Sloan. 

The name of the Morris & Wales Ad- 
vertising Agency, Philadelphia, will be 
changed to Herbert M. Morris, Mr. 
Wales having withdrawn from the firm 
several months .aco. There will be no 
change in the fifteen general accounts 
handled by the agency, which includes: 
Smith, ‘Kline & French Co,. Eskay Food; 


Spencer Heater Co.; Morris & Co., 
Cordeman carpets; Edward B. Smith 
& Co.,. Bankers; Thomas Meehan & 
Sons., Inc., Nurserymen. The Eskay 
Food business for next year is now go- 
ing out to standard magazines. 





Orders for Cuticura are being sent to 
newspapers by the Morse International 
Agency, New York; copy will start 
early in January. 


The Ben Leven Advertising Company, 
Chicago, is placing the mail order adver- 
tising of the Merrill Company, Chicago. 
Half pages are being used in mail order 
publications. 


Five-thousand line contracts are being 
made with newspapers by the Gardner 
Agency, St. Louis, for the advertising of 
the H. H. Brown Shoe Company, of 
the same city. 

Wylie B. Jones, formerly of the 
Wyckoff Agency, Buffalo, has_recently 
established his own agency in Bingham. 
ton and is now placing orders. for 
Sterns Electric Paste with newspapers. 

The Louisville Post and the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer announce an increase in 
their advertising rates after January 1. 

—— te 


BOSTON ITEMS. 


Renewals for the advertising of the 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co. are being 
placed by the H. B. Humphrey Co. The 
contracts are going to a large list of 
general publications running for one 
year. 


The C. F. Wyckoff Agency is sending 
out contracts to magazines and special 
publications for the advertising of Ca- 
bot Shingle Stain Co. Quarter and 
half-page copy is to be used. 











The final contracts 3 for the Lydia E. 
Pinkham advertising are being sent out. 
This list will be closed for two years 
shortly after January 1st, and no more 
contracts will be placed. The advertis- 
ing is for 2,000 inches, covering two 
years’ service. 

Renewals for the advertising of Dex- 
ter Brothers’ paints are being placed 
with leading magazines by the Boston 
office of the J. Walter ‘Thompson Co. 


A. T. Bond 16 Central St., is now 
handling the advertising of Cutter Whis- 
key. Dailies through New England are 
being favored ‘with 200-inch contracts. 


The banking house “of Baker, Ayling 
Co., in addition to its local advertising, 
is using a few general mediums. This 
account is now heing placed. by Starr 
Pierce, of the Cowen Agency. This 
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agency is also placing the advertising of 
the Burnitol Mfg. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. This concern, which manufac- 
tures the Aseptic Drinking Cup, is plan- 
ning an extensive advertising campaign 
for the spring. 

Some additional advertising is being 
considered by the Hill Dryer Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. The contracts will go 
through the Hampton Advertising Agen- 
cy, New York. 

New England daily newspapers are 
receiving contracts for two new finan- 
cial accounts placed through the Boston 
News Bureau., These are Perry, Coffin 
& Burr, advertising municipal bonds, 
and the Rutland Railroad Light & Pow- 
er Co., advertising their recent issue of 
bonds. 

Publications that run classified depart- 
ments are receiving six-time orders for 
the advertising of F. T. King, dealer in 
photographic supplies. 





The advertising of the United Fast 
Color Eyelet Co. will again be placed 
by the P. F. O’Keefe Agency. A large 
list of general magazines is being pre- 
pared and the contracts will go out next 
month. 


Some of the leading magazines are 
carrying the advertising of the Towle 
Manufacturing Co., silversmiths, New- 
buryport, Mass. This business is not 
placed from the home office, but is in 
the hands of their Chicago man and 
placed through a Chicago agent, Frank- 
lin Hobbs. 





Plans are being made by the F. P. 
Shumway Co. for an extended campaign 
in magazines on the advertising of the 
Pacific Mills. They are planning to 
push Serpentine Crepe. . Contracts will 
be placed within a short time. 


The list of publications for the adver- 
tising of the Shaw Stocking Co.. Lo- 
well, Mass., will be made up early in 
January. William E, Hall, treasurer of 
the Shaw Stocking Co., is in charge of 
the advertising campaign, and the con- 
tracts go through Wood, Putnam & 


Wood. 
—_+o+—____ 
FINDS PRINTERS’ INK A GREAT 
HELP. 


“Tue Toccery ” 
Rice, Stearns & Co., 
ncorporated. 

Men’s Furnishing Goods. 


Hanrorp, Cat., Dec. 14, 1908. 


Editor Printers’ Ink Pvs. Co. 

GENTLEMEN: Inclosed find our draft 
for two dollars. During the excitement 
of the presidential election period we 
overlooked sending our annual remit- 
tance. 

This is the extreme of carelessness— 
you might have missed sending a copy 
in which case O sadness! O bitter week! 

My wife says that “George Ethridge 
is the funniest monkey writing for any 


of the joke books,” and I certainly think 
that the department over which he pre- 
sides is of vast benefit not only from 
the quaint, humorous conceit of it, but 
by the clever lesson he portrays by his 
talented manner of presenting the “‘pro- 
cess of elimination.” Printers’ INK is 
a great help to us. We wish you much 
continued prosperity. 
Yours sincerely, 
Harry St. GeorGE STEARNS, 
Manager, Rice, Stearns & Co. 
———-- +o 

The publishers of the. Washington 
(D. C.) Star have distributed among 
New York general advertisers, and 
its many friends through Dan A. Carroll, 
its special representative, copies of the 
Washington Star Desk Diary for 1909, 
a substantial book of 868 large pages. 
It’s the sort of an office assistant that 
most business men like. 


me 


HIGH JINKS IN BOSTON. 


The Boston advertising men 
have not yet got through laughing 
over the funny things said and 
done at the Admen’s Club Christ- 
mas festival recently held at 
Rowes Wharf. 

In the words of Carrol J. Swan 
it was “a scream.” All the bright 
and shining lights of the advertis- 
ing field were on deck that night. 
The vaudeville stunts by profes- 
sional and club talent were of the 
rib-tickling kind that put every- 
body in good humor. 

Soon after the tap of hilarity 
was turned on, Edgerton Chiches- 
ter began an extemporaneous 
speech that he delivered in sec- 
tions from a manuscript whenever 
he got a chance throughout the 
entire evening. At one point this 
continuous performance was ob- 
jected to by a member, who was 
at once ejected from the room, 
his exit being followed by a crash 
as if he had fallen half a mile and 
landed on a heap of crockery. Im- 
mediately after, the cries of news- 
boys, who rushed excitedly into 
the room, were heard. They bore 
in their hands copies of a four- 
page issue of the Admerican—a 
take-off on the Boston American. 
The similarity of two papers, con- 
taining an account of the incident 
they had just witnessed—even to 
the Hall-Room Boys and Groucho 
the Monk pictures on the fourth 
page, was so striking that many 
of the diners did not know the 
difference until they read the text, 
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and 

the RINTERS’ INK has published 
hat P,. announcements of America’s 
c greatest newspapers and maga- 
m zines—not a few—but ALL of the 
ng greatest. These same publishers are 
> | the largest users of space in PrinTERs’ 
an Ink now, because there is no other 
s- publication or method by which the 
“ advertising field can be so thor- 
2 oughly, quickly and economically 
covered. 

: ¢ If your publication is worth ad- 
i vertising in, it is worth advertising. 
S Try printers’ ink in Printers’ Ink— 


h the cost is small—$40 per page, r. 
: o. p.; $80 per page, preferred posi- 
<. V1 tion. We will gladly assist in the 
: preparation of copy. 


t 
) 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company’ 
12 West 31st Street -:- -:- +:- New York City 
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UYERS of RECREATION in every state in 
the Union have told me that they own, not 
only automobiles, but private yachts and horses 

and carriages. 
The owners of automobiles and the like are large 
purchasers and consequently the most important cus- 
tomers of any store, and have the most influence on 


the retail trade. 

Take one article of purchase, for instance; the aver- 
age of tire consumption per car, according to the tire 
manufacturers’ estimate, is $100 per car per year. 368 
subscribers of the 15341 talked to stated they owned and 
drove automobiles, naming 40 different styles and types 
of vehicles—24% of them—and this is a fair average of 
percentage for RECREATION’S entire circulation. 
This offers a tire manufacturer a market consuming 
one million dollars’ worth of tires annually. To the 
automobile manufacturer the other 76% are a great 
good live market for cultivation; nor is the 24% 
owners of cars a market to ignore, as the initiated con- 
stitute a valuable resale market. 

This market consists of RECREATION’S men. 
Influence them to buy your goods through RECREA- 
TION and they will influence the dealer to stock your 
goods to a greater extent than they have ever done 
before to satisfy the demands of more RECREA- 
TION men. 


METZ B. HAYES 
$. O. RALSTON, Western Manager Advertising Manager 
1206 HARTFORD BUILDING RECREATION BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 24 West 39th Street, New York 

















